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Salaried Employees in Modern Society 


by 
Fritz CRONER 


Head of the Statistics Office of the Swedish Central Organisation 
of Salaried Employees 


The I.L.0. Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers, a tripartite body established in 1947 to continue 
the work of the two pre-war advisory committees on the special 
problems of these workers, will be holding its Third Session in 
May 1954. The moment therefore appears opportune for the 
publication of the following contribution, by a specialist in the 
subject, to a discussion at the international level of problems facing 
salaried employees today. 

The ideas presented by Dr. Croner on the problem of defining 
the term “salaried employee” are of particular interest in view 
of the efforts of the I.L.O. to establish an international legal definition 
of the term that would be acceptable to all States. As long ago as 
1938 the I.L.O. Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees pointed 
out in a resolution the desirability of such a definition.* 


ALARIED employment has expanded with unparalleled 
rapidity in every industrial country in the world. The same 
tendency is everywhere apparent. Whereas the number of wage 
earners has only been increasing slowly, if at all, in recent years, 
salaried employees have multiplied at a rate that few could ever 
have foreseen, and no-one would venture to assert that the culmi- 
nating point has yet been reached in this far-reaching transforma- 
tion of the structure of society. 

Examples of this expansion in the numbers of salaried employees 
are given below. For obvious reasons the examples are based on 
Swedish statistics, but the figures for any of the major industrial 
nations would serve equally well—in some cases they are even more 


1 An article entitled “ The Problem of Defining a‘ Salaried Employee’ ”, 
which was based on the report submitted to the Committee by the Inter- 
national Labour Office prior to the adoption of the resolution, appeared 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 6, June 1938, p. 764. 
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impressive. 


Table I shows the expansion rate of salaried employ- 
ment in the most important sectors of the Swedish economy 


between 1910 and 1950. 
on the relevant population census figures. 


It is based mainly on my own work 









































TABLE I. NUMBER OF SALARIED 
(Figures ix 
19501 1945 1940 
Occupation 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Agriculture, fores- 
try es 23.2 1.4 24.6 23.3 1.2 24.5 21.3 13 
Industry, handi- 
crafts . : 149.6 | 48.4) 198.0 | 113.0 | 35.6| 148.6 88.6 | 23.4 
Communications . 45.6 | 37.7 83.3 35.5 | 28.9 64.4 33.6 |. 223 
Commerce . . 126.0 | 144.7} 270.7 | 114.0 | 126.1 | 240.1 | 103.8 | 107.6 
Public services, 
professions 120.1 | 135.0} 255.1 | 110.4 | 110.5 | 220.9 96.1 | 91.9 
Domestic service, 
etc. . ‘s — 4.0 4.0 * 4.9 4.9 * 5.2 
Other. . 5.1 5.4 10.5 iw 1.4 3.1 4.8 3.2 
Totals . 469.6 |376.6| 846.2 | 397.9 | 308.6| 706.5 | 348.2 | 254.9 
Index Nos. 
(1910=100) 446 643 516 377 527 431 330 435 
Total gainfully 
employed . . /2,296.0 | 823.8 |3,119.8 |2,240.0 | 752.2 |2,992.2 |2,189.7 | 809.8 
Salaried em- 
ployees as per- 
centage of 
total gainfully 
employed . 20.5 | 45.7 27.1 17.8 | 41.0 23.6 15.9 | 38.5 














An asterisk indicates that no information is available. 
1 1950 figures provisional. 


INCREASE IN SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN SWEDEN, 1910-50 


As will be seen from table I, during the 40 years between 1910 
and 1950 the number of salaried employees in Sweden increased 
more than fourfold, and over the same period the number of women 
salaried employees increased almost six-and-a-half times. 
same time the proportion of salaried employees in the gainfully 
In 1910 the 


employed population rose from 8 to 27 per cent. 


number of women salaried employees represented 11 per cent., and 
in 1950 46 per cent., of the total number of women gainfully 


employed. 


At the 
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In the ten years from 1940 to 1950 the total number of salaried 
employees increased by 40 per cent. (men 35 per cent. and women 
48 per cent.). If we assume the same rate of expansion during the 
1950s as the 1940s (and there is nothing to indicate a slackening), 
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1910 









































Occupation 
Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Agriculture, fores- 
0.9 15.2 10.5 0.4 10.9 8.0 0.1 8.1 try 
Industry, handi- 
14.4 79.3 41.0 8.7 49.7 15.1 0.6 15.7 crafts 
17.3 43.6 20.2 | 13.6 33.8 11.1 5.1 16.2 | Communications 
76.0 | 140.0 53.5 | 51.0} 104.5 39.0 | 26.1 65.1 | Commerce 
Public services, 
61.8} 112.8 42.9 | 44.1 87.0 32.2 | 26.7 58.9 professions 
Domestic service, 
1.2 1.2 — ° a = * bg etc. 
— a — = _- -_ - —- Other 
171.6 | 392.1 | 168.1 |117.8| 285.9 | 105.4 | 58.6/| 164.0 | Totals 
Index Nos. 
293 239 159 201 174 100 100 100 (1910= 100) 
Total gainfully em- 
906.6 |2,906.5 |1,835.7 | 790.9 |2,626.6 |1,557.0 | 510.2 |2,067.2 ployed 
Salaried employees 
as percentage of 
total gainfully 
18.9 13.5 9.2 | 14.9 10.9 6.8 | 11.5 7.9 employed 








1955. 


we must conclude that the total number of Swedish salaried 
employees will have passed the 900,000 mark in 1953 and will 
have reached the million mark by the time of the next census in 


It is interesting to compare this tendency with the statistics 
of the number of wage earners since 1940. These are shown in 
table II. It will be seen that the number of male wage earners in 1950 
was roughly the same as in 1940; the number of female wage earners, 
on the other hand, dropped by 19 per cent., and the total number 
of wage earners in 1950 was 5 per cent. lower than in 1940. Over 


the same period the figures for men and women salaried employees 
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in industry rose by about 70 per cent. and nearly 110 per cent. 
respectively. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF SWEDISH WAGE EARNERS ACCORDING TO 
POPULATION CENSUSES, 1940-50 








(Thousands ) 
Year | Men | Women | Total 
a ya Neely 1,303 444 1,747 
an < 2) «Ben: ue 1,333 355 1,688 
EES age Sr’ 1,308 360 1,668 











We will return later to these developments in industry. Here 
let us consider the causes of the revolutionary change that modern 
industrial society has undergone during our time—very briefly, 
for these causes are well known and have been discussed in detail 
by economists and sociologists the world over. For the sake of 
simplicity we can group them together under the headings of indus- 
trialisation, rationalisation, commercialisation and socialisation. 

Industrialisation has created vacancies for hundreds of thou- 
sands of executives in technical, supervisory, administrative and 
commercial posts in undertakings. Rationalisation, and parti- 
cularly the introduction of the “line and staff” system in industrial 
undertakings and the simultaneous centralisation of responsibility 
in the office rather than the workshop have led to the appointment 
of a completely new executive class. Their duties can be subdivided 
to a considerable extent, which means that work can be found for 
staff with an extremely wide variety of capabilities. Swedish 
statistics confirm the existence of these two tendencies. 

The number of salaried employees in Swedish industry rose 
from 30,000 to 150,000 between 1915 and 1950. During the same 
period the number of wage earners in industry increased from 
374,000 to 663,000. Thus there was a 400 per cent. increase in 
salaried employees and only a 77 per cent. increase in wage earners. 
What I call the “ salaried employee coefficient ”, i.e., the number 
of wage earners per salaried employee, dropped in Swedish industry 
from 12.5 in 1915 to 4.5 in 1950. Over this period the number of 
men and women salaried employees in industry increased by 341 
per cent. and no less than 711 per cent. respectively. 

Inside the salaried employee group, technical personnel (en- 
gineers, designers, draughtsmen, foremen, etc.) have multiplied 
faster than clerical staff. In Sweden the number of clerical workers in 
industry in 1925 was still twice as high as the number of technicians. 
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Twenty-five years later there were almost as many technicians as 
clerical staff. Within the technical group, again, foremen are 
increasing in numbers more slowly than other technical personnel, 
since the introduction of the line and staff system and other ra- 
tionalisation measures has favoured the employment of engineers 
and similar technicians, to the detriment of foremen. 

From what has been said above it follows that the salaried 
employee coefficient will vary inversely with the progress of 
rationalisation, and a detailed analysis of the staff statistics of the 
various industrial sectors in Sweden confirms this relationship. 
An example is the chemical industry, where rationalisation has 
developed furthest and the salaried employee coefficient is only 
2.5, i.e., there are now only 2.5 wage earners per salaried employee.? 

The third cause of the transformation in modern society is 
commercialisation, that is, the expansion of the population engaged 
in commercial activities. This expansion is largely a result of 
increasing industrialisation. As industrial production increases, 
commerce is obliged to handle more and more goods and place 
them at the disposal of consumers, and so the commercial population 
expands. Every industrial expansion, however, also means an 
increase in national prosperity and hence a rise in the standard of 
living, accompanied by a greater demand for variety in the goods 
offered by commercial undertakings, the opening of fresh markets, 
increased advertising and the amplification of marketing machinery 
in general—in short, by an expansion in the commercial popula- 
tion. Thus increases in demand corresponding to rising living 
standards tend to produce a more rapid expansion in the commercial 
than in the industrial population. Further, commercial work lends 
itself far less than work in industry to rationalisation or mechani- 
sation, and a relatively greater amount of labour is required to 
market the expanding volume of goods than to produce it. The 
retail trade has not undergone any essential change of form for 
centuries, and has only very recently shown any signs of rationali- 
sation (self-service shops, etc.). 

The wholesale trade, at least in so far as it handles a variety 
of goods, is particularly ill-suited to labour-saving methods, since 
the work of salesmen and others in the trade is extremely individual 
and personal. More and more staff are also needed for the export 
trade, not only because it is increasing in importance but also 
because the trade itself is becoming steadily more complicated. 





1A more detailed analysis of this extremely revealing salaried employee 
coefficient and of all the other problems touched on in this article will be 
found in F. CRONER : Tjdnstemanndkaren i det moderna samhdillet (Stockholm, 
1951). The somewhat abridged German edition of this work should also be 
available by the time this article appears (Humboldt-Verlag, Vienna). 
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The development of this branch of commerce can also be regarded 
as at least an indirect result of industrialisation, which calls for 
bigger imports and consequently bigger exports or vice versa. 
Finally, industrialisation implies (and stimulates) a steady increase 
in banking and insurance. 

This, then, is the factual side of the tendency usually known as 
commercialisation. The tendency is an integral part of the indus- 
trial expansion, and does not develop independently of such expan- 
sion. 

Finally, by socialisation I mean all the trends which, quite 
independently of the official ideology of the different States and 
societies, are characteristic of what is actually happening in the 
twentieth century, i.e., the rise and consolidation of public enter- 
prises, coupled with increased demands on the State and the com- 
munity for the provision of employment, the elimination of eco- 
nomic fluctuations and the organisation of social security and 
education. 

It is in the light of these simple and uncontested facts that we 
have to consider the constantly recurring question: Are there not 
too many salaried employees ? No one is likely to wish the indus- 
trialisation process to be discontinued, and this reason for the 
increased number of salaried employees consequently calls for no 
discussion. Nowadays, however, rationalisation is an even more 
important reason for the rapid expansion of employment of this 
type, so that the complaint that there are too many salaried 
employees is a complaint against the progress of rationalisation. Now 
there may, of course, be cases where rationalisation has progressed 
too quickly or has failed to maintain sufficient contact with prac- 
tical experience ; it is most unlikely, on the other hand, that these 
isolated, over-hasty efforts can have had an appreciable influence 
on the total number of salaried employees. There are more likely 
to be occasional cases where systematic rationalisation has pro- 
gressed extremely slowly and where it therefore seems more justified 
to ask whether there are not too many wage earners, particularly 
if the existing situation is compared with what might be achieved 
with present-day standards of productivity if modern working 
conditions were introduced. If, on the other hand, the complaint 
that there are too many salaried employees is intended as a 
reference to developments in commercialisation, the criticism is 
once again wrongly expressed, since it implies either that production 
is too high (since high production necessarily involves an expansion 
in commercial and credit operations) or that the standard of living 
is too high (since high living standards mean an increase in demand 
and hence a more rapid expansion of commercial, credit, transport 
and other undertakings). 
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Lastly, as far as socialisation is concerned, the number of 
salaried employees as a general rule is not too large but defi- 
nitely too small if we look for unbureaucratic and efficient work 
in public administration, the social security services and educa- 
tion. 


WHAT IS A SALARIED EMPLOYEE ? 


What, then, are salaried employees and how are they to be 
defined ? This problem has been discussed in all industrial coun- 
tries ever since the significance of salaried employment in the 
transformation of modern society became apparent. The first 
authoritative contribution to this international discussion was 
Emil Lederer’s great work Die Privatangestellten in der modernen 
Wirtschaftsentwicklung, which appeared in 1912. The results of 
the discussion have been very meagre ; in fact, not much progress 
has been made since Lederer’s pronouncement that the concept 
of salaried employment is impossible of definition, but that “ in 
broad outline we know what we mean by salaried employees as a 
group”. “In broad outline ” this is no doubt true, but the question 
then follows how this practical knowledge has been obtained. To 
this, most people—including Lederer himself—have answered that 
salaried employment has a special intellectual character, whereas 
wage earners are concerned with manual work. Obviously this 
explanation is fundamentally mistaken and provides the starting 
point for a vicious circle. A young typist who-spends her time on 
routine copy work is quite definitely a salaried employee, whereas 
a compositor whose speciality is setting up type for books in 
foreign languages is quite definitely a wage earner. Need we discuss 
which of the two is doing the more “ intellectual” work ? The 
origin of the vicious circle is quite simply that the dividing line 
between “ intellectual ” and “ manual ” work is made to coincide 
with that between salaried employees and wage earners, and 
salaried employment is defined in terms of “ intellectual ” work 
and “ intellectual ” work in terms of salaried employment. 

This process will consequently never yield a definition of a 
salaried employee. And yet Lederer is quite right when he 
maintains that in broad outline we know what we mean by a sal- 
aried employee. It must therefore be possible to make a system- 
atic statement of our knowledge and to break the vicious circle. 
This does not of course imply that our study must be so exhaustive 
as to cover every single border-line case, but it must be possible 
to find a definition in which no important groups are left outside 
our lines of demarcation. 
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The Functional Theory 


This we can do if, in analysing the characteristic features of 
salaried employment, we begin with a study of the special functions 
of salaried employees. These are of four different types: super- 
visory, planning, administrative and commercial. 

These four functions cover the whole range of salaried employ- 
ment. The salaried employees themselves are distinguished from 
employers by their employee status and from wage earners solely 
by their duties as specified above, irrespective of whether the 
work they do has a “ superior ” or “ inferior ” rating or of how far 
it can be considered “intellectual”. Conceptions such as “super- 
ior ”, “inferior ”, “ more intellectual ”, “less intellectual ”, etc., 
are of no importance in determining whether a worker is-a salaried 
employee or not ; all that counts is whether his work involves one 
of the above four aspects of salaried employment. 

In principle, this method of delimiting salaried employment 
would appear to be valid for all industrial countries. Obviously, 
the specific content of the four duties is liable to vary according 
to circumstances, for example in different countries. A deeper 
investigation of the present differences in the lines of demarcation 
would make an extremely interesting historical and social study ; 
it would reveal significant variations in social structure, economic 
development, industrial organisation, social traditions and values 
and so on. Such an analysis, however, is naturally outside the 
scope of this article. To give but a few examples, the only salaried 
employees regarded in Sweden as having “supervisory ” duties 
are foremen who have either a group of wage earners or other 
foremen under them and themselves but rarely participate in the 
work that is being done. This fundamentally corresponds to the 
German, Swiss and Austrian definitions, though the American 
concept seems to set the limit of the “‘ white collar’’ group in indus- 
trial undertakings appreciably higher. It is, of course, quite new for 
creative artists to be counted among the salaried employee group, 
but it is also fairly new for artists to work as employees at 
all. Ever since they have been so employed in any numbers, 
however, they have naturally been classed as salaried employees, 
and the German Salaried Employee (Insurance) Act specifically 
includes “artists” in the seven occupational categories it lists. 
Where certain types of professional artists have been classed as 
wage earners for reasons connected with the historical background 
to their occupations, the functional theory provides grounds 
for criticism of such historically conditioned and accidental 
variations. 
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The Theory of Delegated Responsibility 


An attempt was made in the preceding section to delimit 
salaried employment, not by a logical definition but rather by a 
sociological presentation of the four functions proper to employ- 
ment of this kind. Thus, only such work as is generally agreed to 
involve supervisory, planning, administrative or commercial duties 
is considered to be salaried employment, and only workers so 
employed are considered to be salaried employees and regard 
themselves as such. But why } Why this limitation to these four 
specific duties and why this subdivision of the labour force at all ? 
Can there be any plausible explanation for classifying workers 
discharging duties of a given type—irrespective of the grade of 
their work—in one social group, and others in another ? 

To avoid all misconception it should be clearly understood 
that we are concerned here only with the reason for the special 
status of salaried employees. I do not maintain that salaried em- 
ployees as such inevitably enjoy a higher social status than wage 
earners but simply that they have a different status and an indivi- 
dual position in society. The idea of higher and lower social groups 
is now quite out of date, a survival of the time of a stratified society. 
Present-day society is much too complicated for any such simple 
classification. Categories of salaried employees with a higher social 
standing than numerous groups of wage earners certainly exist, but 
the reverse is also true. All these questions can only be summarily 
indicated here, but are a necessary preface to what follows. 

The explanation of the separate social status of salaried 
employees lies in the fact that their duties were once performed 
by the employer. 

The four functions of salaried employees were originally sub- 
divisions of the general responsibility assumed by the employer. 
One of the results of the increased complexity of undertakings is 
that new jobs involving supervisory, planning, administrative and 
commercial duties are constantly being dropped from the employer’s 
personal responsibilities, to be assigned or delegated to “ execu- 
tives ”, i.e., to salaried employees who then become responsible 
for seeing them discharged. This explanation I have called the 
“theory of delegated responsibility ”. 

The obvious objection to this theory is that the process it covers 
is not limited to salaried employment. The wage earners’ work 
also results from the division of labour. In fact, every job was 
once a one-man job. This somewhat banal statement is impossible 
to refute, but it does not affect the theory as described above. One 
of the characteristics of salaried employment is that it emerges 
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only after the employer-wage earner relationship has already been 
established and, in the typical case, has already been in operation 
for a certain time. The social background to the origin of salaried 
employment is consequently not the same as in the case of the simple 
division of labour. The existence of an undertaking, for example, 
is an essential prerequisite to the creation of salaried employment. 
It is naturally not possible to give here the detailed story of how 
the original responsibility of the employer was split up. I must 
again refer the reader to my book. All that can be done here is to 
give a rather cursory survey of the most important stages in this 
development. 

These stages are five in number. The first we may call the 
stage of individual entrepreneur responsibility, in which the entre- 
preneur himself discharges all the duties nowadays regarded as 
typical of salaried employment, e.g., domestic and foreign corres- 
pondence, book-keeping, sales, accounting and so on. Entrepre- 
neurs with a technical training are also their own draughtsmen, 
designers and works managers. 

The second stage marks the beginning of the subdivision of 
the entrepreneur’s responsibility among members of his family. 
This is the first step towards modern factory organisation. Sons 
(and sometimes daughters), brothers, brothers-in-law, sons-in-law, 
etc., become the assistants of the classic owner of the business who 
does everything himself ; they carry on his work and finally succeed 
him. In this way he obtains assistance in the growing responsi- 
bility of running his concern and also assures himself of a successor. 
This is still not salaried employment in the true meaning of the 
term ; rather, the entrepreneur’s place is taken by his relatives, 
and their work is an extension of his own. 

It is typical of the third stage that, for the first time, persons 
outside the family make their appearance as the associates, confi- 
dential assistants and representatives of the director of the under- 
taking. Certain of the entrepreneur’s duties are transferred to 
“ outsiders ” not belonging to his family ; he takes them into his 
confidence and they become members of the family firm, as it 
were, even before or possibly without actually marrying into it. 
For these associates—in the true sense of the word—their work as 
book-keepers, cashiers, engineers and so on simply represents a 
stepping stone, and they can fairly safely count upon becoming 
heads of businesses themselves. Before they reach this goal, how- 
ever, they work as executives or salaried employees with delegated 
employer responsibilities. 

The fourth stage is that of the “line” system, as it is known in 
American industrial theory, where the duties of these executives 
are subdivided into specialised jobs and occupations. It is at this 
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stage that foremen first come into the picture as typical represen- 
tatives of delegated supervisory responsibility, and at the same 
time an extensive subdivision of labour occurs in other spheres— 
occasioned, of course, by the pressure resulting from the steadily 
increasing burden borne by the employer as his undertaking grows 
and he feels the need to reserve himself for policy decisions. In 
this stage the foreman takes over four of the duties that were 
originally part of the entrepreneur’s individual responsibility— 
supervision, planning, establishing costs and fixing wages, and 
checking output and production. These four duties cover the main 
activities of the foreman, who now definitely enters the ranks of sala- 
ried employees. His authority and status in an industrial undertaking 
is based, firstly, on the fact that he speaks on behalf of the employer 
and, secondly, on his own ability. Asa result of technical progress 
and developments in factory organisation, the number of foremen 
in undertakings rapidly increases and their functions are sub- 
divided : at the foreman level, new intermediate links are forged 
in the chain of command, and higher and lower grades of foremen 
are created with the ranks of senior and assistant supervisors. 

The fifth and last stage is that now reached in the economic 
and industrial system. Its main feature is the line and staff system 
with its corps of salaried specialists, its shift of the centre of gravity 
in the undertaking from the workshop (and the foremen) to the 
office (and the engineers and office staff) and its constantly increas- 
ing subdivision of labour in every type of salaried employment. 
For the foreman, who was the central figure in the fourth stage, 
the transition to the line and staff system is nothing less than a 
revolution. In rationalised undertakings there is now a subdivision 
of his duties comparable only with the earlier and similar process 
involving the entrepreneur himself. This subdivision is the result 
of a centralisation of authority in the administrative departments. 
All that is finally left of his earlier responsibilities—and, at a higher 
level, of the entrepreneur’s as well—is a kind of executive authority 
over the men under his command. Even the individual duties of 
the earlier type of foreman are taken over by office staff, whose 
systematic work can be analysed and checked. 

The tendency in technical and clerical occupations is the same ; 
they too, are first organised in accordance with the principles of 
the line system, only to be largely concentrated later under the 
line and staff system into “staff departments”. At the same 
time there is a thoroughgoing subdivision of the complex duties 
previously discharged by the executives. Once this subdivision 
is complete, the jobs done by the lowest grades of salaried employees 
are often very elementary, and it would be difficult to discover 
any “intellectual ” content in some of these jobs. These lowest 
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grades of office staff in a rationalised industrial undertaking never- 
theless bring out more clearly than any others the sociological 
aspects of the salaried employee problem. However simple the 
work of young technicians or office staff may be, it is always salaried 
employment, firstly because it is a part of the work previously 
done by the executives (designing, book-keeping, correspondence, 
etc.), and secondly because there is always a chance of making a 
career even in the humblest position of this type, and consequently 
a chance of promotion to more skilled, independent and definitely 
intellectual employment. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The outcome of the process described above may be briefly 
summarised. In place of a small number of intimate associates 
working as the director’s right-hand men and natural successors, 
a social class has been created numbering hundreds of thousands 
and even millions. For the vast majority of salaried employees 
nowadays, the progressive delegation of responsibility and division 
of labour has completely altered their intimate relationship with 
their employer as well as their dependence upon him. 

Dependence on paid employment has become an unquestionable 
reality and is recognised as such by salaried employees. At the 
same time, however, they are becoming increasingly conscious of 
their special status in the economy of the modern world. They 
are employees, but not ordinary workers. Irrespective of all 
differences of position and individual responsibility, they are 
salaried employees, i.e., workers having the four specific duties 
mentioned earlier as being implicit in salaried employment. 

One of the most remarkable and, for sociologists and others 
with an interest in social policy, most interesting phenomena of 
our time is the obvious reluctance shown in recognising this repeat- 
edly and universally demonstrated feeling among salaried 
employees for what it really is, namely, class consciousness. Should 
there be any misgivings over the use of the word “ class ”, we can 
easily speak of a “ social stratum ” or “ social group ” instead ; we 
can even use the expression “ consciousness of kind ” or any other 
formula, provided we remain consistent. The only thing we cannot 
do is to speak of a “ working class ” when referring to “ manual ” 
workers in industry, commerce, handicrafts, transport, agriculture, 
etc., with all their extraordinary differences of income, duties, 
grades, social values and so on—only to revert to the word “ group ” 
or something similar when speaking of salaried employees while still 
implying all the differences just mentioned. There is, however, no 
need for us to pursue further the absorbing theoretical problem of 
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social classes and social consciousness. It is sufficient to note that 
there can obviously be no solution to the most important social 
problem of our time, that of smoothly integrating salaried em- 
ployees, as the only rapidly expanding social group, in the structure 
of modern industrial society, if they are not accorded the same 
right to independent association as is granted as a matter of course 
to the other sections of society—wage earners, farmers, employers 
and members of the liberal professions. 

The significance of independent salaried employees’ associa- 
tions is most clearly seen if the problem is considered as one aspect 
of the social and psychological relationship between salaried 
employees and wage earners. While salaried employment was 
becoming common and salaried employees were being relegated 
from their positions as the director’s intimate associates to that of 
remunerated workers with specific individual duties, each ratio- 
nalised and subdivided, the wage earners were consolidating their 
economic and political position. This process went hand in hand 
with a reduction in income differences throughout society. While 
salaried employees were losing their former social standing and 
their position as the director’s influential collaborators and prac- 
tically automatic successors and while the differences in remuner- 
ation between skilled and less skilled jobs were growing smaller, 
the wage earners, with the backing of their powerful trade union 
and political organisations, have been able to strengthen their 
position enormously. 

This being so, if salaried employees cling to outworn conceptions 
of their role and status in society, if they fail to base their values 
and their action on a realistic admission of the facts or if, while 
realising the position, they fail to set up unions based on the 
consciousness that all salaried employees form one “ class ”, the 
rapid social developments of our time can easily place too great a 
strain on the structure and cohesion of society. It would be super- 
fluous to quote examples from history. 

On the other hand, where it has been possible to exploit the 
forces latent in this development to positive ends, the inner tensions 
have been relieved through active work on the organisation of 
independent salaried employees’ associations, which have often 
grown at a rate unparalleled in the annals of trade unionism. The 
existence of such associations specifically intended for the salaried 
employee class, occupied as they are on educative work among 
their members and other activities outside, has, for example, 
avoided serious disturbances in Swedish society in a difficult period 
of social change. 

Far from being a disruptive and disintegrating influence, these 
rationally conceived associations, organised with an eye to the 
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specific position of a given class, have had a stabilising influence 
not only on the class whose interests they were primarily designed 
to serve but also on society as a whole. This stabilising influence 
of trade unionism can, in this context, be regarded as a general 
phenomenon. The realistic approach of the movement to the 
position within society of the social group with which it is concerned 
and its enlightened readiness to protect the specific interests of 
that group in word and deed have not had a disruptive influence 
on industrial society. On the contrary they have prepared the 
only way that can lead, in the circumstances prevailing in modern 
society, to a realistic understanding of the over-all social structure 
and hence to a sense of readiness to defend if need be the general 
interests of society. In short, they have paved the way to solidarity. 

To return, however, to the specific problems of the salaried 
employee : wherever possible salaried employees, through their 
purposeful and rapidly growing associations, have made valuable 
and possibly decisive contributions towards the stabilisation of 
modern society. In addition, however, they have maintained and 
intensified the dynamic forces working in society. This fact can 
easily be overlooked in popular debate, where salaried employment 
is identified with bureaucracy and decried as rigid and inflexible— 
anything but dynamic. The truth is that the growth of salaried 
employment has offered prospects of a hitherto unsuspected degree 
of social mobility. If, as P. Sorokin states in the preface to his 
book Social Mobility, the dynamic character of modern industrial 
society depends on its degree of social circulation or mobility, we 
may safely say that no other age has ever been as dynamic in this 
sense as our own. The increased number of salaried employees 
and the multiplicity and variety of salaried employment have 
opened up new possibilities for the raising of class barriers for 
changes of employment and for social careers. More and more 
workers’ children are now rising in the social scale by way of the 
salaried occupations, and in many democratic countries it is largely 
the second generation of workers’ families who, after thorough 
theoretical training and preparation, are the candidates for pro- 
minent positions in economic, social and public life. 

Salaried employees are a characteristic product of modern 
social progress. The new society, one of whose typical features is 
the result of the rapid expansion of salaried employment, can now 
regard the work of the independent associations of this new class 
and the new prospects open for increased social movement as a 
reliable guarantee of undisturbed and democratic progress. 


(Translated from the German.) 
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The International Classification 
of Occupations for Migration and 
Employment Placement 


by 


Howard S. CARPENTER 
formerly Chief of the Occupational Analysis Unit of the I.L.O. 


The following article describes the methods used by the occupa- 
tional analysis experts in drawing up the international classification 
of occupations that has been prepared by the I.L.O. and circulated 
to governments. An important feature of the classification is the 
grouping of occupations according to similarities of skill requirements, 
which facilitates the transfer of workers to other occupations with 
a minimum of retraining or adaptation and a maximum of productive 
efficiency. The work includes definitions of occupations and “ tables 
of occupational comparability”, in which are listed the job titles 
used in ten countries. 

The special purpose of the classification was to facilitate job 
comparisons between countries using different occupational termino- 
logies and thereby simplify the process of identifying and selecting 
suitable migrants for the employment available in countries of 
immigration. It will thus be of great value to employment services 
in facilitating “ any movement of workers from one country to another 
which may have been approved by the governments concerned”, as 
prescribed in the Employment Service Convention, 1948. The research 
required for the preparation of the classification was made possible 
through funds granted by the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation for a special technical assistance programme to further 
migration from Europe. 

Interest in the classification has not, however, been confined 
to countries concerned with international migration. An increasing 
number of countries are making use of the I.L.O. classification 
in drawing up occupational classifications for use by the national 
employment service. The national and international experience thus 
gained will be used to improve and extend the classification. The 
classification has not yet been printed for general publication. 
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‘THE classifying of occupations has been a national practice at 

least since the Egyptians drew up a list of the occupations 
that might be followed by free-born men, those permitted to free- 
men and those reserved for slaves. In ancient Greece occupations 
were similarly classified, and careful definitions were made of the 
duties and limitations of each occupation. In the ancient city of 
Delos the joiner who fitted a door did not set up the door-post, 
as this was the duty of a carpenter. (At the British Museum in 
London today one may see that this problem of distinguishing 
between carpentry and joinery work led Elizabeth I to issue 
occupational definitions that are not basically different from those 
now used in the England of Elizabeth II.) The ancient Romans 
had a most complex classification of occupations, even incorpor- 
ating in the law the exact definitions of the work to be done by 
goldsmiths, potters, rope-makers, and stone-sawyers. By the 
time of the Roman Empire occupational classification had pro- 
gressed to a point where even shoemakers (sutores) were subdivided 
into caligarit, crepidarit, and solearit according to the type of shoes 
made. 

Today most nations attempt some system of identifying the 
more common occupations, but each system is different. Not only 
are the systems based on different theories of classification but 
the actual names of the occupations themselves are not easily 
translated from one language to another. Until recently there 
was no accurate alignment of the occupations of one country 
with the same occupations in other countries, and the occupational 
analysts of the various countries were unable to understand each 
other’s terminology even where they spoke the same language. 
Their situation was somewhat akin to that of botanists before 
Linnaeus in the eighteenth century classified the plant world 
according to genus and species and used Latin names. 

Now, however, the International Labour Office has prepared 
the first international classification of occupations and thus taken 
the initial step toward a definitive classification and definition of 
the world’s many occupations. This classification will be, in effect, 
a Rosetta stone which will permit anyone to link up the same basic 
occupation in every country of the world, regardless of national 
language or esoteric terminology. In this first version international 
occupational titles are matched by the corresponding national 
occupational titles of Austria, Belgium, Brazil, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and Uruguay. Succeeding versions will undoubt- 
edly expand slightly the list of titles and extend the matching of 
titles to the national classification systems of many other countries. 
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THE NEED FOR AN INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


Just as individual countries have in the past found it necessary 
to develop national systems for the classification of occupations to 
meet their own internal needs, so now international problems have 
made necessary a classification system for international use. The 
advantages of such an alignment of national occupational titles 
will at once be apparent to anyone who has dealt with the problems 
of organising international migration. In view of the present 
tendency of governments to permit emigration only to those of 
its citizens whose occupational skills are surplus to national needs 
and, conversely, to permit immigration only to persons with the 
skills necessary to meet occupational deficits in the national eco- 
nomy, such an international classification system is a necessity. 

Although the need for an immediately available method of 
matching occupations between countries of immigration and emi- 
gration was the driving force behind the preparation by the I.L.O. 
between 1950 and 1952 of the international classification of occupa- 
tions, the history of this undertaking goes back much further and 
was based on quite different needs. In 1923 the First International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, which met in Geneva under 
I.L.O. auspices, passed a resolution to the effect that national 
censuses ought to classify the economically active population 
according to occupation. In 1947 the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians requested the I.L.O. to “ study the 
problems involved in the establishment of a standard classification 
of occupations ”, thus marking the first formal recognition of the 
need for such an international classification. In 1949 the Seventh 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians recommended that 
nine major groups of occupations should be taken as the basis for an 
international classification and requested the I.L.O. to continue 
work on providing subgroups and unit groups of this structure. 

While this discussion was going on concerning the development 
of an international classification of occupations for statistical 
purposes, the more immediate and pressing demand arose for such 
a Classification for migration purposes. In 1950 the Latin American 
countries and Canada and Australia were encouraging immigration 
from European countries. They were concerned that such immi- 
grants should possess the occupational skills needed to fill current 
labour shortages or to man new industries that they were setting 
up as part of their plans for economic development. There were 
practical difficulties, however, in communicating to the countries 
of emigration the nature of the skills desired. There was a specific 
need for a system by which information about occupations and 
workers could be readily communicated from country to country. 
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Consequently work was begun on the development of a system 
for the international classification of occupations to meet the needs 
of migration and employment placement activities. 

The undertaking of an international classification by the I.L.O. 
may be considered as the result of these two different needs. By 
1951 it had become apparent that the two activities that required 
an international classification were not unrelated and that they 
were actually different manifestations of an attempt to meet a 
more fundamental requirement, i.e., the need for a basic inter- 
national instrument by which information about jobs and workers 
could be easily expressed for a multiplicity of purposes. It was 
equally evident that such an instrument should be versatile and 
should be developed in more than one form. It was recognised 
that it would be out of the question to attempt the development 
of two altogether independent classification systems, one for use 
in reporting census data concerning the kinds of work on which 
various national populations are employed and another for use in 
identifying and defining the kinds of work existing in the various 
countries and which their citizens are qualified to perform. This 
article is concerned with the international occupational classifi- 
cation system in the form that has been specially designed for use 
in migration and employment placement. Nevertheless, it should 
be noted that in the development of this particular form there has 
been close co-ordination with the development of the system in 
another form? designed for use in reporting census and labour 
statistics. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 


The problem of matching occupations between countries is 
much more than a mere matter of translating specific words from 
one language to another. Occupations receive their names within 
each country not according to the careful deliberations of lexico- 
graphers but from the language of the workers themselves. Often 
in two countries using the same language there are two or more 
unrelated names for a single job. Thus the worker known in the 
United Kingdom as a “fitter ” is known in the United States as a 
“machinist ”. Often two or more different names are used for the 
same job within a single country, for example, “ turret-lathe 
operator ” and “capstan-lathe operator ” in the United Kingdom. 
Conversely, two somewhat different jobs are occasionally called by 
the same name. Even ina country where correctness of terminology 
receives careful attention, such as France, the term soudeur is used 


1Cf. I.L.O. : International Standard Classification of Occupations, Report 
prepared for the Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
1949, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 15 (Geneva, 1949). 
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both for the worker who welds metals together by heating them to 
a high fusing heat with an acetylene torch and the worker who 
performs the much simpler operation of fastening two metals 
together by the introduction of a third metal heated to a molten 
state with a small soldering iron. 

Literal translations of the name of an occupation in one country 
to the language of another country are very deceptive and often 
result in matching two completely unlike occupations. For example, 
the German Schlosser is translated literally into English as “ lock- 
smith ”, but when the duties of the Schlosser are examined it is 
apparent that nowadays he has nothing to do with locks at all ; his 
occupation is comparable with that of the United State$ “ machin- 
ist ” (an all-round maker of machine and other metal articles who 
uses lathes, milling machines, shapers, planers and other metal- 
working machines in the course of his duties). In the United States 
a locksmith is simply a maker or repairer of locks. 

History has an important part in the naming of occupations and 
unless one is familiar with the duties now performed by those 
workers who have retained the historical names of their crafts 
one may easily be led into serious error by literal translations of 
such names. For example, the Dutch word zadelmaker and the 
French word sellier are translated into English as “ saddle-maker ”, 
but in the United States this term is reserved to describe an 
ancient craft rapidly dying out because nowadays there are far 
fewer horses than formerly and consequently fewer saddles are 
needed. In France and the Netherlands, however, “ saddle- 
makers ” make and repair a wide variety of leather goods, such 
as brief-cases, suit-cases and camera cases, and only rarely make 
a saddle. The most nearly corresponding occupation in the United 
States is that of luggage repairman. 

The first problem faced by the I.L.O. in attempting to align the 
occupations of countries of emigration and countries of immigra- 
tion was how the task should be approached. Since most industrial- 
ised countries have from 5,000 to 50,000 titles for their occupations, 
the task of matching every title of one country with the titles of 
every other country and then starting with the second country 
and matching its titles with those of every other country would 
obviously be impracticable, and the resulting astronomical number 
of relationships would produce a document of no practical use. 

Occupations vary between one country and another owing to 
historical differences in the development of the occupations to 
meet specialised needs and also to slight differences in machinery, 
materials and cultural influences. The occupation of “ pastry- 
maker ” in Scotland differs from the same occupation in France in 
a number of ways, as is apparent even from a casual tasting of the 
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pastry produced in the two countries, though basically the occupa- 
tions are closely related. 

The problem of providing a workable tool for the selection of 
migrants to fit occupational shortages resolved itself therefore 
into the problem of establishing a central classification of basic 
occupations to which the major occupations of each country could 
be related. This would provide a means of ascertaining the equival- 
ent (though not absolutely identical) occupations in any two coun- 
tries by the method of going from the occupational title in one 
country to the standard international title and code number and 
thence to the corresponding occupational title in any other country. 
This would provide a simple and practical tool for facilitating the 
organisation of international migration on an occupational basis. 


THE WoRK OF CLASSIFICATION 


The first task undertaken by the occupational analysis unit of 
the I.L.O. was to determine which basic occupations existed in the 
different countries interested in international migration. First of 
all copies were obtained of each country’s occupational classifica- 
tion system, with occupational titles, definitions and code numbers. 
Some of these classification systems were those in use for national 
employment service operations, others were those used for censuses, 
and still others were used for these and other purposes.. Each 
national title (and definition and code number when available) was 
cut from the national publication and pasted on a separate card. 

The next task was to go through each national system and 
reduce it to its list of basic occupations, since most national systems 
are a curious mixture of titles of occupations and of jobs. Since 
national systems are usually developed for specific uses, such as to 
place persons in employment or to take a census, there is need for 
specific job titles as well as broad occupational titles. 

An explanation should be given here of the distinction made in 
the international classification between “ occupation ” and “ job ”. 
An “occupation ” is a generic term applied to a body of skills, 
knowledge, and abilities learned or acquired by a person which 
will permit him to perform specific kinds of duties and assume 
certain responsibilities in a satisfactory manner; a “job” is a 
segment of a work process which is to be accomplished by the 
worker and comprises an aggregation of duties and responsibilities 
requiring certain skills, knowledge or abilities. The degree of 
fineness of this segmentation varies from country to country, and 
even from one plant to another within the same country. 

It will be seen from these rough definitions that when a person 
has learned an occupation he may perform any job that requires 
the same body of skills, knowledge or abilities that he possesses. 
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Thus a nurseryman may take a job in a large nursery as a rose 
grower or bulb grower, a physician a job as a public health officer, 
school medical officer or general practitioner ; a bricklayer may 
take a job as a chimney builder for a few months, then switch to the 
job of tuckpointer. In switching from one job to another the 
worker may use some of his skills, knowledge and abilities on one 
job and others on another. In each case he will draw on his basic 
accumulation to suit the particular requirements of a specific 
employer. In most cases, however, the worker can move from one 
job to another job requiring his acquired skills, knowledge or 
abilities far more easily than he can move into another occupation. 
For example, the French occupational classification system ? lists, 
under the occupational title of charpentier en bois, such specific job 
titles as charpentier de maison and charpentier de hangars. In the 
1.L.0. work of classification, all such job titles were brought under 
the occupational titles from which they had developed ; in this way 
the number of titles to be considered later was greatly reduced. 

In addition, the definitions of many thousands of national titles 
showed that the occupations were very simple in character and 
required no special knowledge, acquired skill or special personality 
traits—in short, the jobs were performed by labourers. Such titles 
were removed from the main body of occupational titles and set 
aside for later processing. 

The cards still remaining in each file of the various national 
classification systems were then compared in order to ascertain 
which occupations appeared in all national systems and which 
appeared in only two or three or even one. Those that appeared 
consistently in all the systems were immediately designated as 
internationally existent occupations.* Those that appeared in 
only two or three national systems were then reviewed by occupa- 
tional analysts familiar with the occupational and industrial struc- 
ture of the countries in which these occupations had not appeared, 
in order to ascertain whether or not the non-appearance was 
caused by the non-existence of that occupation in such countries 
or whether the occupation existed but had not been included in 
the formal classification of those countries (national classifications 
are not likely to be sufficiently up-to-date to have full coverage 
of all occupations that actually exist inside the national boundaries). 
When it appeared that the nature of the occupation was such that 
it was required by the industrial activity known to exist in the 


1 INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES, 
Ministére de l’Economie Nationale: Nomenclature Analytique des Métiers et des 
Activités Individuelles (Paris, 1947). 

2 Relatively few occupations are truly international in character in that 
the duties of which they are composed involve work among nations. The 
expression “ internationally existent occupations ” used here means occupa- 
tions whose counterparts may be found in many countries. 
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country, it was labelled as an “ internationally existent occupa- 
tion”. Those occupations about which there was some doubt 
were placed with the cards bearing titles that had appeared in 
only one national classification system. This residue was later 
reviewed, in consultation with analysts from various national 
Ministries of Labour. No occupation was finally designated an 
“ internationally existent occupation ” unless there was unanimous 
agreement among all concerned. Such choices were mostly in the 
professional fields ; for example, the occupation of “ aerodyna- 
micist ” must exist in every country manufacturing aircraft, 
although census returns often “hide” such occupations under such 
titles as “ professors and teachers, miscellaneous ”, or “ physicists, 
miscellaneous ”. 

There remained a little over 1,500 basic international occupa- 
tions—at least “ international ” to the extent that their selection 
was based on an examination of the occupational classification 
systems of Western Europe and North America and occupational 
data from two Latin American countries and eight countries of 
Western Europe. These then were the occupations to be identified 
by specific title within the international system. 

The next step was to arrange this list of occupations in a suitable 
sequence, so that it could be provided with a numerical code 
structure. A classification structure was needed that would supply 
a code number to accompany the title of each of the specific 
“internationally existent occupations ” and that would also be 
“ universal ” in that it would encompass all occupations, regardless 
of importance or significance, for individual designation on an 
international basis. It was decided that certain occupations might 
appear in the classification structure by groups, without identifi- 
cation other than that given to the group. 


The Principle of Transferability 


All existing national systems for the arranging and coding of 
occupational titles were first reviewed and their strong and weak 
points noted. There are almost as many methods of classifying 
occupations as there are countries that have developed classifica- 
tion systems. Each country has used different criteria for grouping 
occupations—and each believed in adopting its criteria that it 
was grouping occupations in the most logical manner and thus 
facilitating the work of the employment service, the taking of 
censuses or the collection of manpower statistics. We can form 
some idea of the lack of comparability between national systems 
of occupational classification if we imagine that each country 
classified something common to all countries, such as furniture. 
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Some countries would classify it according to the material of which 
it is made—wood, steel, brass, wicker, leather or textiles ; others 
according to its style—Louis XVI, Chippendale, Empire, etc. ; 
still others according to its purpose—living-room, bedroom, 
dining-room, or outdoor furniture, or according to whether it is 
machine-made or hand-made, new or antique. Similarly, in clas- 
sifying occupations, some countries have based their classification 
on the industry in which they occur, some on the materials or 
machines involved, some on the length of time required to learn 
them, some on the amount of intelligence or kinds of aptitude 
required to perform them properly and some on similarities in the 
work performed. Each of these is a perfectly logical system, and 
each can be used in manpower operations, though with varying 
degrees of success. 

For the purpose of matching prospective emigrant workers in 
one country with available job openings in another country in 
such a manner as to take the greatest possible advantage of the 
migrants’ skills, however, none of these criteria, taken singly, is 
adequate. The problem that always arises in attempting inter- 
national migration on an occupational basis may best be explained 
by means of an example. Country A is undertaking the manufac- 
ture of mechanical instruments, such as automobile and aircraft 
gauges and meters ; it needs as immigrants 100 fitters of mechanical 
meters and indicators. From countries B and C, however, it has 
been able to recruit only 50 such skilled craftsmen. What other 
occupational groups in countries B and C should be tapped for 
possible migration to country A? Obviously the occupations 
that most resemble the desired occupation in terms of duties, 
knowledge and skills, so that a minimum of retraining is necessary 
for them to qualify as fitters of mechanical meters and indicators. 
Some of the similar occupations are those of fitters and repairmen 
of office machines, fitters and repairmen of hydraulic and air 
instruments, watch makers and repairmen, clock makers and 
repairmen, orthopaedic appliance makers and repairmen, general 
bench fitters of instrument parts, dental prostheses makers and 
repairmen, fitters and repairmen of optical instruments and makers 
and repairmen of wood-wind and brass musical instruments. 

For ease of use, therefore, the above occupations should be 
brought together into a group. Furthermore, each occupation 
should be placed next to the occupations to which workers 
skilled in that occupation can most easily transfer. In other words 
the occupational classification system should be based on the 
transferability of workers. With a system thus emphasising occu- 
pational mobility, the selection of workers to move from one 
country to another is unhampered by the fact that they may 
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currently be working in industries different from the one in which 
they are needed in the country of emigration. It really makes 
little difference to a coppersmith in country A who wishes to 
migrate and is working in the manufacture of kitchen utensils 
whether or not he works as a coppersmith in the shipbuilding 
industry when he migrates to country B. 

The actual placing of each occupational title next to that to 
which it is most closely related in terms of worker transferability 
is much more difficult than would appear on the surface. There is 
no single criterion that can be used to relate those occupations 
between which workers have ready mobility. In many cases occu- 
pations are related through having a common body of theoretical 
knowledge, for example, a knowledge of geology—stratigraphers 
can become petroleum geologists after some retraining. In other 
cases the basis of transferability is common trade knowledge and/or 
skills. In carpentry, for example, the ability to solve certain types 
of constructional problem, a knowledge of the sequence of steps to 
be taken in such construction and the qualities and uses of different 
kinds of wood, plus skill in using carpenters’ tools quickly and 
efficiently, form a common bond between such occupations as 
construction carpenter, stage and studio carpenter, shipwright 
and boatbuilder (wood), ship’s carpenter’s mate, shop joiner, stair 
builder, ship joiner and aircraft joiner (wood). These trade skills 
(plus others) bind in a larger and looser group these carpentry occu- 
pations with similar occupations in the cabinet-making, coach 
and cart-making, and cooperage groups. 

The most important factor in the grouping of certain occupations, 
in so far as the transferability of workers is concerned, is of an 
entirely different nature—similarity of an environment so unusual 
that it becomes the dominating factor in the lives of workers in 
such groups. The underground mining and tunnelling occupations are 
bound together by such a factor; a worker in an underground mine 
operating a jack-hammer is much more likely to shift to other under- 
ground work than to operate a jack-hammer in a road-building gang 
on surface highways. Other occupational groups bound together by 
the powerful pull of special environmental conditions are found in 
the seafaring occupations, fishing, farming, forestry and hunting. 

In other groups of occupations the most important requirement 
is the possession of special personality characteristics. Knowledge, 
skill and environment are of less importance in such groups ; pos- 
session of the suitable personality characteristics ensures success, 
while lack of them usually blocks entry into them, or at least 
results in dissatisfaction to both worker and employer. The chief 
groups of this kind are made up of occupations involving personal 
service and sales work. 
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One group of occupations is held together by a tenuous thread : 
the need for artistic talent. The actual transferability of workers 
in this field is small, although occasionally persons of exceptional 
talent are found who excel in a number of different arts. One such 
group of occupations is made up of persons with a talent for (and 
interest in) music. Given talent for music, an interest in following 
it professionally and the requisite musical education, a person 
may become an instrumentalist, an orchestral or choral conductor, 
a singer, a musicologist, an orchestrator or a composer, according 
to the particular nature of the talent possessed and the particular 
interest of the person involved. Some persons engage in several 
of these musical fields, though usually considerable additional 
training is required to master each further occupation in the group. 

The group of managerial occupations is bound together by 
a combination of many factors. The Seventh International Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians recognised the need to obtain census 
data on those persons whose full time is spent in planning, organ- 
ising, supervising and co-ordinating the production of goods or 
the performance of services. In migration, as well as in vocational 
counselling and employment placement, it has come to be recognised 
that managerial skills must be considered separately. In some 
countries such skills have become so specialised that persons 
who acquire them find that they can move from the management 
of enterprises in one industry to the management of enterprises 
in other industries. In view of this demonstrated transferability 
these occupations have been grouped together. 


The Basic Groups 


The basic groups, made up of occupations requiring similar 
skills and knowledge, were in general the same as those adopted 
by the Seventh Conference of Labour Statisticians in 1949}, 
though a few slight changes had to be made because the great 
number of occupations in the industrial group required greater 
numerical “space” than had been originally envisaged. The 
groups finally adopted, therefore, were as follows : 

. Professional, technical and related occupations. 

. Managerial and administrative occupations; clerical and related 
occupations. 

Sales and related occupations. 

Farming, hunting, fishing and forestry occupations. 

. Mining, quarrying and well-drilling occupations. 

. Operating transport operations. 

7 and 8. Crafts, production process and related occupations. 

9. Service occupations. 


1 Op. cit. 
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Occupations 


In sorting the occupations into these nine groups a very simple 
principle was followed : each occupation was placed next to the 
occupations to which workers could transfer with the least amount 
of retraining. In other words, those occupations most nearly alike 
in the similarity of the duties, skills and knowledge required and 
in environment were placed together under the major groups. The 
result is a series of occupations each merging into the next, rather 
than a series of tightly compartmentalised units, each sharply 
differentiated from the other. 

It might well be said that the secondary (minor groups) and 
the tertiary (occupational families) divisions of this classification 
made themselves. This is especially true of the occupational 
families, though an effort was made in marking the boundaries of 
the minor groups to follow established statistical custom and to 
adopt a system that would facilitate the work of persons compiling 
census data. Once the cards bearing the occupational titles had 
been laid out in a long continuous line on the largest conference 
table that the I.L.O. could provide, the subdivisions were so evident 
that there was little difficulty in reaching agreement upon them. 
For example, textile designers, weavers, loom fixers, loom pre- 
parers, machine knitters, crocheters, embroiderers, textile handi- 
crafters, spinners, winders, fibre preparers and other miscellaneous 
textile workers were easily formed into a “ textile-making occu- 
pations ” group. 

After the basic classification structure had been drawn up and 
the titles of the individual occupations inserted (together with 
groups of occupations that did not require identification by title for 
international purposes +), the next step was the allocation of the 
“satellite ” occupations (foremen, instructors and apprentices), 
whose specific occupational titles had been set aside during the 
initial sorting of the cards. Since apprentices to an occupation 
almost always move into that occupation and journeymen workers 
provide the recruiting ground for foremen in the same occupation, 


1Two such groups are provided within each occupational family. In 
addition to one group merely called “other”, there is a group entitled 
“ technicians ” or “ operatives ”, the former term being used in connection 
with the professional, technical and related occupational families and the 
latter in all other types of occupational families. The occupations grouped 
under the title “technicians” or “ operatives” usually occur in large 
numbers ; they involve the performance of only certain parts of the work 
included in the occupations listed individually ; a moderate amount of 
training is required for a worker to transfer from one of these occupations 
to another within the same group; the occupations may vary from one 
country to another from the standpoint of the organisation of the various 
parts of the work, although all are performed for the same general purpose as 
all other occupations within the family. 
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it was decided, on the principle of arranging occupations according 
to the transferability of workers, to “attach” apprentices and 
foremen to each of the corresponding occupations. The same 
procedure was followed for vocational instructors and teachers of 
technical subjects. This is a departure from the practice of most 
national systems of classification, which usually group all foremen, 
all apprentices, and all instructors together. Such a procedure has 
certain advantages in the compilation of statistics, but completely 
obscures the worker transferability patterns. The code prefixes 
used in the I.L.O. classification permit separation of these satellite 
occupations for statistical purposes when necessary, yet retain the 
principle of the transferability of workers. 

Provision also had to be made for the thousands of titles of 
labouring occupations that had been set aside previously. It would 
appear that, since no particular skill or knowledge has to be acquired, 
labourers can transfer freely from one labouring job to another. It 
is true that there is considerable transferability of this type, and 
no doubt there should be more than actually exists in many coun- 
tries, but the twin factors of tradition and work environment 
exercise powerful restraints on the transferability of labourers. 
Agricultural labourers tend to stay in agriculture and mine labour- 
ers in mines or in surface work associated with mines. For this 
reason only 21 broad occupational titles were found to be necessary 
to cover all labouring occupations. 


Code System 


The final technical task undertaken by the I.L.O. occupational 
analysts was the devising of a numerical coding system to accom- 
pany the occupational titles. The one finally adopted assigns a 
single-digit code number to each of the main groups, followed by a 
number indicating the minor groups. The second and third numbers 
together indicate the occupational family. A final two-digit number 
was provided for each recognised internationally existent occupa- 
tion. An example is as follows : 


1. Professional, technical and related occupations. 
1.2 Biological and agricultural sciences and related occupations. 


1.20 Biologists. 

1.20.00 Biologists, general. 
1.20.10 Microbiologists, general. 
1.20.11 Bacteriologists, etc. 


The coding system was designed for use by persons engaged in 
the organisation of migration or placement in employment. The 
code numbers are so arranged that the adjacent code numbers on 
both sides of any given occupational title and its code number 
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indicate the closest-related occupations in terms of the transferabil- 
ity of workers, the two code numbers next adjacent indicate the 
next closest, and so on. With this system those using the classifica- 
tion do not need extensive training in occupational relationships ; 
they need only recognise similarities of numbers. Naturally 
transferability is greatest within a single occupational family 
(three-digit code group), somewhat less in the broader minor group 
(two-digit code group) and much less within an entire major group 
(one-digit code group). 


Tables of Occupational Comparability 


As soon as copies of the classification system had been prepared, 
the second major phase of the project was undertaken—the prepara- 
tion of the “tables of occupational comparability ”. For this it 
was necessary to match the occupational titles of certain national 
classification systems with the I.L.O. list of occupations. Since 
the published national titles of occupations are not always accom- 
panied by adequate definitions, a direct request for assistance 
was made to the Ministry of Labour of each country interested 
in international migration, and the I.L.O. analysts were invited 
to visit Austria, Belgium, Brazil, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom and Uruguay for consultation with the occupational classifi- 
cation experts of those countries. 

Most of the consultations lasted several weeks, some several 
months. The differences in the methods of grouping occupations 
in each country and technological differences between countries 
made it necessary virtually to take each national system apart and 
put it together again according to the I.L.O. system. Lack of 
precise written occupational definitions often made it necessary for 
both the I.L.O. and the national experts to describe each occupa- 
tion orally in considerable detail in order to make absolutely sure 
that similar occupations were being matched. 

When the I.L.O. occupational analysts reassembled, a final 
review of the whole structure was made in order to add a few 
rubrics that had been found necessary in the course of the visits to 
the various countries and also to incorporate suggestions received 
from national classification experts. Definitions were also drawn 
up for major and minor groups and for the occupational families. 


USES OF THE CLASSIFICATION 


It must be emphasised that all pioneer work of this kind is 
bound to be imperfect. Much additional work remains. The 
tables of comparability need to be expanded until they cover 
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many more countries. Definitions of individual occupations have 
still to be prepared. 

In its present state, however, the I.L.O. classification is useful 
in the following ways : 


(1) It will facilitate migration on an occupational basis between 
Europe and North and South America by (a) enabling countries of 
immigration to draw up, after a survey of their labour requirements 
that cannot be met by the present population, an accurate list of 
their occupational requirements; (5) enabling countries of emigra- 
tion to determine whether or not their economies can supply the 
manpower requested by countries of immigration; (c) facilitating 
the actual selection of migrants. - 


(2) It will serve as a guide to countries that have no occupa- 
tional classification system of their own in the establishment of 
such a system, and a starting point from which titles and definitions 
of national occupations can be developed. 


(3) It will serve as a guide to countries that have their own 
systems of classification when they review their own systems for 
purposes of extension or refinement. 


(4) It will promote international understanding of the occupa- 
tional nomenclature of each country. It is very important that in 
international discussions relating to such matters as wage rates 
and conditions of work participants are absolutely sure that they 
are all discussing the same occupation. 


Within the last year the international classification of occupa- 
tions for migration and employment placement has been used in 
all these connections. For example, it is the standard work of 
reference used by the Canadian immigration officers in reporting the 
selection and placement of migrants ; in Turkey it has been adopted 
as the basic framework for the development of a new national sys- 
tem for the classification of occupations ; it has been used in the 
preparation of an occupational classification system for the national 
employment service of Indonesia, and in Ceylon it provided the 
classification structure for reporting the results of manpower sur- 
veys. At present it is being used in Brazil in the development of a 
system for the identification of jobs for which apprenticeship train- 
ing is required, and in Israel in the development of a national 
occupational classification system which forms part of a new job- 
analysis programme of the Ministry of Labour. The development of 
future versions of this international occupational classification sys- 
tem will no doubt reflect the valuable experience that is being 
gained through the use of this initial version in meeting specific 
employment problems, both national and international. 














Some Features of Irish Emigration 
by 


James MEENAN 


Emigration from Ireland has always presented certain special 
features that differentiate it from emigration from the other principal 
countries of emigration. In particular its economic and demographic 
importance and its sex composition have been exceptional. These 
features are still of first importance tn the movement of migrants from 
the country and raise difficult problems in the planning of economic 
policy. The following article by a well-known Irish writer and lecturer 
on economic subjects analyses the chief characteristics of the migratory 
movement from Ireland and examines ways tn which the capacity of 
the country to maintain its population at a rising standard of living 
may be strengthened. 


BACKGROUND 


N Ireland emigration has for long been regarded as something 
more than an economic phenomenon. Elsewhere it has been 
possible to regard an outward movement of population with 
approval or, at the least, without hostility. In some countries 
emigration has been regarded as a sign of enterprise. In others it 
has been welcomed as:a useful outlet for a population increasing 
more rapidly than its means of subsistence. In such circumstances 
it has been possible to accept emigration as only one of a number of 
economic factors that help to determine the course and pace of 
economic development—one that can be assessed as unemotionally 
as a fall in the death rate. 

For a variety of reasons such detachment has rarely been 
achieved in any study of Irish emigration. Non-economic considera- 
tions have been allowed full play and as a result the approach to the 
causes and consequences of emigration has been emotional rather 
than scientific. Such an approach, however regrettable, can be 
understood when some of the peculiar characteristics of Irish 
emigration are recalled. The volume of emigration alone does not 
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account for this feeling. In Germany and Italy, where emigration 
has been still greater, there does not appear to have been any deep 
feeling that the process involved a loss to the country. The differ- 
ence in attitude may lie in the fact that Irish emigration has caused 
a fall in population, has thus exercised a far more powerful influence 
on the Irish economy than has been the case in any other of the 
great emigrating peoples. 

The principal statistics can be stated briefly. At the census of 
1841 the population living in the area that now forms the Republic 
of Ireland was 6,529,000. Earlier enumerations are unreliable, but 
it is clear that the population had increased steadily since the 
middle decades of the eighteenth century. In the period before 1841 
there was a substantial emigration, which, however, fell far short of 
the natural increase of population. In 1845 and succeeding years 
there was a failure of the potato crop, on which the majority of the 
community relied for subsistence. A considerable famine ensued, 
accompanied by pestilence. By the end of the 1840s both hunger 
and disease had been alleviated, but emigration had begun on a 
scale hitherto unknown. At the census of 1851 the population was 
5,112,000. Twenty years later it had fallen to 4,053,000. The 
demographic importance of emigration since then is shown in the 
following table. 


TABLE I. POPULATION CHANGES IN IRELAND, 1871-1951 








(Thousands ) 
Year Interval Population ms N as oc increase (+) 
— r) 
ae 1871-1881 3,870 318 501 — 183 
a 1881-1891 3,469 196 597 — 401 
—s < 1891-1901 3,222 149 396 — 247 
Pa ee 1901-1911 3,140 179 261 — 82 
ar 1911-1926 2,972 237 405 — 168 
1926-1936 2,968 163 166 — 3 
ee. <2 1936-1946 2,955 174 187 — 13 
S0Ge os 1946-1951 2,960 125 120 + 5 


























Primarily the causes that have operated to produce these results 
were (and are) the same that have been experienced elsewhere in 
Europe. Nineteenth century Ireland was a country of small farmers 
and labourers who lived at a level never far above subsistence. They 
were ready to leave the land in search of higher wages and better 
conditions of work. The Irish emigration was one incident in the 
general process by which European peoples moved from the country- 
side to the town and from agriculture to industry. 
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However, in Ireland there were further factors at work. The 
second half of the nineteenth century witnessed a struggle between 
the occupiers of the soil and their landlords. This struggle was 
ended by legislation which, from 1885 onwards, enabled the occupier 
to buy his holding from the landlord. The improvement of agricul- 
tural technique was, however, delayed by disputes over land 
tenure. This delay joined with factors as diverse as climate and 
the course of agricultural prices to determine the type of agriculture, 
which has remained substantially unaltered since the last century. 
It is a pattern in which the raising of livestock has enjoyed suprem- 
acy while the dairying industry has never been developed to the 
extent achieved in other countries of north-western Europe. To the 
present day Irish agriculture is largely seasonal and pastoral. 

Thus there has been a degree of underemployment in agriculture 
and, in the nineteenth century as today, a constant flow of popula- 
tion from the land. This movement could not be absorbed within 
the Irish economy, on account of the lack of industrialisation. It 
thus came about that the migration known in other countries 
became emigration in Ireland ; the movement of population was 
from the Irish countryside to the cities of North America. 

This emigration soon developed characteristics which tended to 
make it self-perpetuating. Irish economists have largely agreed to 
classify the causes of emigration under the summary headings of 
“push” and “pull”. The first is taken to represent those causes 
that may force a person to emigrate, the loss of his farm-holding or 
the extremes of hunger or poverty. By the second is meant all those 
influences which persuade a person that, whatever may be the 
prospects at home, a better standard of living may be obtained 
elsewhere. Very generally, it may be said that the forces of “ push ” 
had lost most of their strength by the end of the nineteenth century. 
The former dependence on the potato crop had disappeared. With 
the settlement of the struggle over land tenure, evictions became 
less frequent and had virtually ended by the close of the century. 
Thus the forces within the Irish economy that had made for emigra- 
tion were greatly weakened. 

But the forces of “ pull ” had developed in the 50 years after the 
famine of the 1840s. The heavy emigration of those post-famine 
years had created Irish communities in the cities of the United 
States. Their members had succeeded in winning a degree of 
prosperity that could not have been hoped for at home. They kept 
in touch with their relatives in Ireland; they urged that their 
brothers and sisters, or nieces and nephews, should come out to 
join them. They saved from their wages and sent the passage 
money home so that their relatives might come out. Thus emerged 
two characteristic features of Irish emigration—a minimum of risk 
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and a minimum of hardship. Emigrants had their passage paid ; 
they were going to join relatives and friends who would meet them 
and find work for them. No barrier of language or unfamiliar 
custom existed to discourage them. In their turn they, too, would 
save money and send it home so that another member of the family 
might join them. Thus emigration became a process that fed upon 
itself and gathered fresh strength as time went on. To a boy 
or girl in the Irish countryside emigration presented fewer difficulties 
and less changes of habit than a search for work in Dublin or 
Belfast, which, although Irish cities, were less familiar than New 
York or Boston. The Irish people were highly mobile as regards the 
rest of the world but highly immobile as regards their own country, 
and this lack of economic integration is not yet repaired. More will 
be said on this subject later, but attention may be drawn here to 
two aspects of this form of emigration. 

In the first place it will be seen that emigration of this kind 
would not necessarily be ended by an improvement in conditions in 
Ireland. These might improve ; but it was highly unlikely that they 
would improve as quickly and as greatly as conditions elsewhere. 
There would always be more jobs and higher wages in the United 
States than in Ireland. Thus emigration transcended political 
influences. It follows that emigration would not necessarily be 
ended by domestic economic policy alone. A change of outlook 
would also be needed. But it was perhaps natural that popular 
thought should lag behind the event and, even today, there is a 
disposition to regard emigration as the result of a failure of the 
State to devise appropriate economic policies. 

The second point goes deeper. There is a further lack of integra- 
tion in popular thought. As has been said, emigration is still 
popularly regarded as a national weakness. But in this matter 
there is a great difference between the outlook of the community 
and that of the individuals who compose it. As individuals, people 
will still congratulate themselves if they or their children obtain 
good employment abroad ; they acquiesce personally in what they 
disapprove of as a community. The contradiction of thought is 
evident. It is also comprehensible ; but it does nothing to aid 
clearer thinking on the issues involved. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF IRISH EMIGRATION 


We may now turn to examine some of the salient characteristics 
of Irish emigration. It is well known that between the 1840s and 
the 1920s it was directed principally to the United States. Since 
then, in the period with which we are more immediately concerned, 
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it has been directed mainly to Great Britain. Despite these changes 
it has largely preserved the same characteristics. Such preservation 
has been all the easier on account of the virtual immunity of Irish 
emigration from regulation either in the country of arrival or in 
Ireland itself. 

There were no restrictions on European immigration into the 
United States until 1921, when quotas were established by legis- 
lation. The quota for the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland was fixed at 77,342. An Act of 1924 provided a quota of 
28,567 for what was then the Irish Free State and is now the 
Republic of Ireland. In 1929 the quota was reduced to 17,853 and 
in 1930 general restrictions were imposed on the entry of persons 
without capital or the promise of secure employment. Even before 
1929, however, the Irish quota was not filled, and the depression 
caused many emigrants to return to Ireland. In the 1930s emigra- 
tion to the United States was negligible and has not been revived on 
any significant scale since the war. The movement of population is 
now directed to Great Britain. 

Until 1921 the area now comprised in the Republic formed part 
of the United Kingdom. There was therefore no restriction what- 
soever on the movement of persons between Ireland and Great 
Britain until 1939. In that year British wartime regulations made it 
necessary for the Irish Government to furnish its nationals with travel 
permit cards, which were visaed by the British authorities. The use 
of these cards and of other documents of identity was gradually 
discontinued during the years after 1945 and was finally abolished 
in April 1952. Since then, the movement of Irish nationals to Great 
Britain has been as free as it was before 1939 and, as then, no 
document of identity is required. The establishment of the Re- 
public and its departure from the Commonwealth in 1949 did not 
affect this freedom. 

Restrictions on emigration imposed by the Irish Government 
were in operation between 1942 and 1952, though in practice they 
were waived long before the latter date. The object of these restric- 
tions was to retain within the State an adequate supply of 
labour for essential purposes, particularly the production of food 
and fuel. 

Accordingly, between 1942 and 1945 the issue of travel permits 
was withheld from men (other than seasonal migrants) who were 
resident in rural districts and experienced in agriculture and the 
production of turf. There was no restriction on the issue of travel 
permits to professional workers or to migratory workers. These 
measures were abandoned for most practical purposes soon after 
the end of the war. 

It may well be that the quite exceptional freedom of the Irish 
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people to seek a living abroad is best illustrated by this summary 
account of the short-lived restrictions that have been placed upon 
it. The Irish people are situated between two great labour markets 
with which they have close historical and cultural ties ; in such 
circumstances emigration is as easy and free from obstacles as it well 
could be. 

From time to time suggestions have been made that the Irish 
Government should impose some restriction on emigration. These 
proposals have rarely been well thought out. They have never 
received a sympathetic reception from public opinion, on account 
of a deep feeling that restrictions of any kind, except in the special 
circumstances of wartime, would be a thoroughly undesirable 
extension of state control. It is doubtful if such restrictions would 
be defensible against a charge that they infringed the constitutional 
rights of the individual ; it is fairly certain that they would be 
politically impracticable. However greatly emigration may be 
deplored, there seems to be no weakening of the traditional feeling 
that people should be free to find work where they wish. Thus, the 
attempts that have been made to offset and reduce emigration 
have taken the indirect approach of measures designed to expand 
the economic development of the country. 

Some details of the emigration returns will now be examined. 
Female emigrants have usually outnumbered male emigrants. This 
was first noted at an early stage in the post-famine emigration and 
remained true throughout the following decades. In 1920 United 
States immigration returns showed that for every 100 female 
immigrants from Ireland there were 78 males. In the case of all 
other countries except Canada the contrary has been true. A 
majority of males emigrated during the war years, but the census 
of 1951 showed that 1,397 women emigrated for every 1,000 men 
during the five-year period 1946-51. The preponderance of women 
emigrants is usually explained by the comparative lack of oppor- 
tunities for female employment in Ireland, though employment 
opportunities have increased in the last 30 years. 

A second point to be noted is that Irish emigration has for long 
been a movement of the young. In the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century there was a wider spread over the age groups, 
representing the emigration of entire families. That has been the 
exception rather than the rule for many years now. The develop- 
ment may be seen by comparing the age groups of emigrants to the 
United States with the age grouping of emigrants to Great Britain 
in a more recent period (tables II and III). 

These figures may also reflect the consequences of emigration 
assisted by relatives who have already settled abroad. It may be 
added that generally women appear to emigrate at an earlier age 
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than men. In recent years the age of emigration seems to have 
fallen for both sexes, probably because emigration to Great Britain 
does not involve so complete a severance of family ties as was the case 
with emigration to the United States. One further point of some 
demographic importance may be noted here: this emigration of 
young people is largely, though not completely, the movement 


TABLE II. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMIGRANTS 
FROM IRELAND TO THE UNITED STATES, 1880 AND 1920 








(Percentages ) 
Age | 1880 | 1920 
SME BO « so 6 tw 14.3 8.5 
ss eek Se e's 54.4 62.0 
Be cdi ls Ne es 27.3 26.1 
45 and over. ..... 4.0 3.4 











TABLE III. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMIGRANTS 
FROM IRELAND TO GREAT BRITAIN, 1945-51 








(Percentages ) 
Age | Males | Females 
ts + + 6.0. * sme 12.6 31.1 
A eC ae 33.4 37.9 
PS ran ee 19.9 14.8 
| ae ee 12.1 6.8 
we me. Over. . « « s 2 22.0 9.4 











of sons and daughters or younger brothers and sisters from the 
family holding. The holding itself has been maintained by those 
who remain. Thus emigration has not in recent times been accom- 
panied by any redistribution of land on a large scale. The home 
remains, to be a source of further emigrants in the next generation. 
Emigration, in other words, is not merely a movement of people 
from uneconomic holdings. If it were so, it would come to an end 
sooner or later when the distribution of land had been brought 
nearer to an economic basis. In fact, it isa movement of the younger 
members of families from one generation to another ; it is almost 
self-perpetuating in so far as it is a movement of the rural 
population. 

This point is further emphasised by an examination of the 
origin of emigrants. Statistics derived from the issue of travel 
permits between 1943 and 1949 inclusive show that 70 per cent. of 
he recipients of permits came from rural areas, 20 per cent. from 
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urban areas other than Dublin and 10 per cent. from Dublin. It is 
possible that the proportions shown for Dublin and other urban 
areas in this period were rather greater than they would have been 
in normal conditions because the war, by cutting off supplies of 
raw materials, interrupted industrial production and employment. 
It is certain that the bulk of emigration has been from the rural 
areas. 

This is shown in another way by the analysis of emigrants 
Overseas according to occupation. The proportions between 1924 
and 1939 are shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF EMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION, 











1924-39 
(Percentages ) 
Males Females 
Occupational group Per cent. Occupational group Per cent. 
Labourers 
(agricultural, etc.) . . .| 68.4 | Domesticservice ... . . | 64.25 
Skilled workers . . -| 6.7 | Clothing trades . .| 0.8 
Transport workers 2.0 | Commerce, insurance, etc. .| 2.8 
Professional and independ- Professional ......./| 2.9 
ent workers ° 6.7 | Wife or housewife 9.8 
Other occupations . .| 3.1 | Other occupations eer aE 
Under 18 yearsofage . . .| 9.1 | Under 18 yearsofage . . . | 16.3 




















Broadly speaking the same position appears from the returns of 
travel permits issued between 1940 and 1949, which show that 73 
per cent. of the men were agricultural or unskilled labourers and 72 
per cent. of the women were engaged in domestic service or nursing. 


TABLE V. DESTINATION OF IRISH EMIGRANTS, 
1924-38 

















Period pany ot ag ma 
| 
Sees ss a ew OG 51,200 131,100 
es so ee bh 50,200 40,000 
a 127,400 6,300 





The statistics quoted in table IV relate to two different forms of 
emigration. In 1924 emigration was still predominantly to the 
United States, but long before 1939 it had changed course. The 
turn is shown in table V. 
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In all, it is estimated that between 1841 and 1925 roughly 
4? million persons emigrated from Ireland to the United States, 
670,000 to Canada and 370,000 to Australia. The number of persons 
of Irish birth living outside the country is still amazingly great, if 
markedly less than was the case 50 to 60 years ago (table VI). 


TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF IRISH-BORN (32 COUNTIES) 

















PERSONS 
(Thousands) 
ee Year — | Canada Australia n.. = pe 
ae . | 122 . 415 8,175 
ae. » «< aes 1,872 | 149 227 653 4,705 
Pe ee 924 | 108 79 565 4,184? 
Sew Pee 678 | 86 * 722 4,332 














An asterisk indicates that figures are not available. 
1 Estimated. 


To put the matter in another way, there are now more persons 
of Irish birth in Great Britain than in the United States, whereas 
in 1891 the number was only about one-third of the number in the 
United States. 

A further point arises here. Irish emigration to the United 
States was permanent. The Irish emigrant remained in the United 
States and rarely returned with his savings to settle in his native 
land. The separation was final. The more recent emigration to 
Great Britain is another matter. The ease of travel between the 
two countries facilitates frequent visits home. It also makes 
possible a return of emigrants in great numbers if economic con- 
ditions in Great Britain should prove unfavourable to employment. 
In some years since the war a return of workers (to take up employ- 
ment in building schemes) has been noted. The movement of popu- 
lation is still, of course, outward ; but an emigrant’s decision to 
return is obviously much easier to take when the journey is only 
a matter of hours. 


EFFECTS OF THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF IRELAND 


It has already been noted that state policy has been directed to 
reducing emigration by developing the economic resources of the 
country. This has occurred principally in the field of industrialisa- 
tion and the establishment of public utilities. It is only natural 
that attention should have been directed to industrial development. 
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In the nineteenth century the failure to retain population was 
generally attributed to the lack of industries. Thus, in the move- 
ment to regain self-government, the power to impose protective 
duties was regarded as one of the most important attributes of 
sovereignty. 

Industrial development, however, has necessarily been in- 
fluenced by the comparative dearth of native raw materials for 
industry. Minerals are scarce and difficult to mine, so that, where 
they exist they cannot be profitably developed in periods of stable 
prices. In general, therefore, the new industries are dependent on 
the importation of raw materials. As will be seen, their develop- 
ment has certainly increased the amount of industrial employment. 
This, however, has increased rather than diminished the need to 
import, since a higher standard of living and increased purchasing 
power has created a growing demand for goods which, in one form 
or another, must be brought in from abroad. The importance of 
this rise in imports is increased by the fact that the volume of Irish 
exports has not increased in the same proportion. As the greater 
part of industrial development is composed of tariff-protected 
production, there is a constant danger that the level of costs will 
rise to a point at which the exporting trades will be priced out of 
their markets. Already some forms of export that were flourishing 
20 years ago are unable to sell abroad at a competitive price. 
Attempts to maintain or increase industrial employment through 
higher tariffs—a temptation that is even greater in Ireland than 
elsewhere—only intensify this danger. There is also the danger 
that both capital and labour will move away from forms of 
production that are of greater economic importance even if their 
capacity to give employment is not so obvious. The shift in 
employment is already evident. 

In table VII the stability of the total of persons employed is as 
significant as the trend of the changes in the various sectors of 
production. The movement is out of agriculture into industry and 
services and from the countryside to the city. This is reflected also 
in the fact that between 1926 and 1951 there has been a rapid change 
in the balance of the town and rural populations. In 1926 the town 
population (i.e., the population living in towns of not less than 
1,500) was 944,000; by 1951 it had increased to 1,228,000, an 
increase of 30 per cent. In the same period the rural population fell 
from 2,028,000 to 1,733,000, a decrease of 15 per cent. The town 
population today is greater than in 1841, although the total 
population is rather less than half of what it then was. The expan- 
sion has occurred for the greater part in Dublin ; the capital and 
its surroundings now contain over one-fifth of the total population 
and very nearly one-half of the total town population. 
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TABLE VII. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS AT WORK 
IN IRELAND, 1926-51 














(Thousands) 
_ Percentage 
Occupation 1926 1936 1946 1951 poo - 
1926-51 

Agriculture ..... 647 609 572 500 — 22.7 
ees 2 ss x a 164 206 212 268 +63.4 
Commerce, finance . . 114 127 128 144 +26.3 
Personal service ... 127 122 113 104 — 18.1 
Administration, 

a ea 76 78 89 93 +22.4 
Professions. ..«.. 39 44 51 55 + 41.0 
Transport,etc. .... 39 38 43 47 +20.5 
ee ee a ae a 14 11 20 21 +50.0 

Total . . .| 1,220 | 1,235 | 1,228 | 1,232 + 1.0 


























At the same time the decline in the rural population appears to 
be proceeding at an accelerated pace. The number of males engaged 
in agriculture has been falling steadily. In 1941 the total was 
556,000 ; in 1952 it was 441,000. But the total decrease in the 
five-year period 1941-46 was 36,000 and in the subsequent five 
years 67,000. This fall in manpower seems to be spread all over the 
country and to be as notable in areas of fertile land as in areas of 
poor land. The reduction also seems to affect members of farmers’ 
families as well as employees. It is notable, however, that as yet 
the number of holdings has not been seriously affected. There 
has been a fall in the number of very small holdings of 15 acres or 
less, but there is no sign of a significant change in the total. It 
seems that farmers’ relatives are emigrating in greater proportions 
than was the case between the wars. 

In itself this movement is merely an Irish counterpart of the 
general trend away from agriculture and rural areas that is common 
to most countries. But in Irish circumstances it is of peculiar 
importance. Elsewhere, if the generalisation may be risked, the 
movement of population away from the land has not impeded an 
expansion of agricultural production. In Ireland, on the other hand, 
the volume of gross output has only now regained the level of 1938. 
Taking 1938-39 as a base of 100, the index number of gross output 
was 95.2 in 1948 and 100.5 in 1952. It may be added that the con- 
sensus of opinion appears to be that the output of Irish agriculture 
has varied very little in the last 50 years. 
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This is all the more important because of the overwhelming 
importance of agriculture to the export trade, which may be 
illustrated by an analysis of the main groups of exports in 1952 
according to value. Livestock accounted for 32 per cent. of the 
value of exports, foodstuffs for 45 per cent., drink and tobacco for 
6 per cent. and various raw materials and manufactured goods for 
13 per cent. The balance was made up by transactions through the 
parcel post. These figures are taken for a year that was typical of 
normal trading, apart, perhaps, from a fall in the export of livestock 
and an increase in the export of meat. But the balance between 
agricultural and non-agricultural exports in 1952 was represen- 
tative of the general composition of Irish trading. 

These figures may illustrate the limitations of policies directed 
to the retention of population by the development of industry and 
services. As in other primary producing countries, the demand for 
imports is increasing and will continue to increase with further 
development, while the capacity to export is weakened. In Ireland, 
as elsewhere, two trends are apparent. The exportable surplus is 
diminished by increased domestic consumption, while competitive 
capacity is affected by rising costs. There has perhaps been too 
great attention paid to the more obvious sources of employment in 
industry and services, and there has been too little realisation that 
such employment depends in the last resort on the earning power of 
agriculture. 

On the other hand the very fact that agricultural output has 
remained stable while the rural population has declined seems to 
suggest that there has been, and still is, a considerable degree of 
underemployment in agriculture. If that is conceded, the presump- 
tion appears to be that the fall in the rural population will continue 
and that the present sources of unbalance in the economy will 
persist. In addition, it would appear that emigration will continue, 
since expansion in industries and services has not been (even in the 
favourable circumstances of the last 25 years) sufficient to absorb 
the numbers leaving agriculture. 


OTHER FACTORS 


There are, however, some developments which, in the long run, 
may affect these conclusions. In the first place, Imsh agriculture has 
been carried out by family labour in the past. It was a form of 
production that possessed some obvious advantages—above all, 
that it could survive in times of low prices when forms of husbandry 
that depended on paid labour would fail. But it could not be 
ranked as an efficient form of production. The virtual disappearance 
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of farmers’ relatives may bring about circumstances in which 
agriculture may be forced into better techniques. 

In the second place, the family farm in the past was compara- 
tively self-contained. The rural population today is reaching out for 
better material standards of living ; in order to achieve them it 
must pass from a subsistence to an exchange economy. When there 
is the desire to buy more things there will be an obligation to produce 
and sell more. It may be that increased consumption will in the 
long run bring increased production. 

In the third place recent years have witnessed a gratifying 
increase in the processing of various forms of agricultural produce, 
in several of which there is now a lucrative export trade. Of these, 
the trade in dressed meat is the most recent and, potentially, is of 
the greatest importance. Other industries, such as the manufac- 
ture of chocolate crumb and various forms of confectionery, have 
expanded greatly since the war. Progress of this kind will possess 
the added advantage of introducing a degree of industrialisation 
based on raw materials that are available within the economy, and 
the conflicting interests of industry and agriculture of the last 
quarter-century may be reconciled. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems that it is along such lines that the capacity of the 
country to maintain its population at a rising standard of living 
may be strengthened. But it will be apparent that this does not 
imply that emigration will end, or even be substantially reduced. It 
has been remarked that the forces of “ pull” have predominated in 
recent decades ; that emigrants have been attracted by the com- 
paratively higher standards of living that are obtainable in the 
United States or Great Britain. It must be confessed that there is 
no sign that these tendencies have been weakened ; indeed, most 
indications point the other way. 

To many in Ireland this would appear to suggest a failure to 
solve the economic problems that have been inherited from the 
nineteenth century. But, it may be argued, these problems have 
been wrongly stated. The goal of Irish economic policy should be 
directed not to the ending of emigration but to its reduction to a 
level at which it no longer cancels out the natural increase of popula- 
tion. It may be that the manner in which that can be best achieved 
is not an artificial increase of employment but a genuine improve- 
ment of the economy. Superficial improvements may only mask a 
failure to solve problems that lie deeper in the economy. It is 
natural that there should be emigration from an agricultural 
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community (with a high birth rate) that lies between two great 
markets for labour. If, however, agriculture becomes more efficient 
and (as is possible in Irish conditions) is thus capable of providing 
opportunities for employment in the processing of its produce, 
there seems no reason why a stability of population should not be 
attained that may serve as a platform for further improvement. 











The Agrarian Reform in Egypt 


by 
Sayed MarII 


Land reform measures are of great interest to the International 
Labour Organisation because of their effects on the living and working 
conditions of agricultural workers. As was pointed out by the Fifth 
Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O. in 1952, land 
reform is a means of providing security of employment, of checking 
rural exodus, of increasing productivity and real incomes and of 
raising rural living standards. When, therefore, the question of land 
reform was brought before all the international organisations concerned 
by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in 1957, 
the I.L.O. indicated its desire to collaborate with the United Nations, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation and other specialised agencies 
in working out a programme of international action for the solution 
of problems of land reform and has participated in a working group 
on land reform which includes representatives of the United Nations, 
the F.A.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O. One form of I.L.O. activity, the 
importance of which was stressed in a resolution of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee at its Fourth Session (1953), has been the 
collection of information on national legislation concerning agrarian 
reform and its effects on economic and social conditions in the countries 
concerned. 

An article on land reforms in India has already appeared in the 
Review. Land tenure problems are also very important in the Middle 
East, and the recent Egyptian legislation described in the following 
article constitutes a milestone in agrarian legislation in that region. 

The views expressed in this article are those of the author, who is 
chatrman of the committee responsible for carrying out the reform. 


GYPT is considered one of the most overpopulated countries 

in the world. With an area of nearly 6 million acres of arable 
land, it has a population of about 22 million, of whom more than 
75 per cent. depend for their living on agriculture. 


1 See M.L. Dantwata: “Land Reforms in India”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1952. 
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In spite of this dependence on agriculture, land ownership in 
Egypt suffered until recently from grievous drawbacks, the most 
serious of which was the possession by a few persons of vast areas 
of land. Government statistics show that 2,115 landowners pos- 
sessed 1,208,493 acres, i.e., a quarter of the cultivated land, while 
2,568,816 smallholders possessed 2,091,486 acres, at an average of 
four-fifths of an acre each. 


BACKGROUND 


This serious situation had come about as follows. A century 
and a half ago the Egyptian ruler Mohammed Ali expropriated all 
the cultivated land and distributed about a quarter of it among 
his relatives and followers. In some cases forced labour was the only 
contract between the landowner and the workers. A quarter of a 
century later the peasants were obliged, under the pressure of such 
forced labour, to leave the land, but soon low production and a 
fall in the income of the State compelled a successor of Mohammed 
Ali to allow land ownership to the peasants, though the amount of 
land given them was small in comparison with what had been be- 
stowed upon relatives and followers. The increase in the area of 
land under cultivation during the last half-century corresponds 
to no more than 25 per cent. of the present cultivated area, while 
the increase of population during the same period was 110 per cent. 

The two world wars saw the rise of a new class of upstarts who 
accumulated large fortunes. Landowners also grew wealthy 
through the high prices they received for their crops. Neither of 
these groups was prepared, however, to risk its newly accumu- 
lated fortunes either in the reclamation of uncultivated lands or in 
investment in industry or trade. They preferred to follow the 
easiest way of investment, i.e., to buy more land. The natural 
outcome of this incessant demand on land was an increase in land 
prices. Eventually the landowners, in their efforts to get from 
the land an income appropriate to the price they had paid, raised 
the rental value, thus causing a fall in the standard of living of the 
tenants, and at the same time lowered the wages of labourers in 
order to reduce the cost of production for their own benefit. The 
result was the further impoverishment of the farmers and an 
increase in the wealth of the big landowners. 

In the face of this situation it appeared imperative to take 
decisive measures to protect the country against the evils that 
were having such a vicious effect on social and economic life. 

With the action of the army on 23 July 1952 the gates to reform 
were thrown open. The big landlords lost their authority, and on 
9 September 1952 a law for agrarian reform was promulgated, 
+ 
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which was hailed with enthusiasm everywhere and attracted 
attention in many countries outside Egypt. It took only a month 
and a half to prepare this law, give it legal form and discuss the 
possibilities of its enforcement—a clear indication that agrarian 
reform was a major issue in the army’s reform plans. 

There are four stages in the execution of the law : (1) the expro- 
priation of areas in excess of 200 feddans?, the maximum that 
may be retained by the owner for himself ; (2) the management of 
the expropriated land during the period between expropriation 
and distribution ; (3) the distribution of this land among small 
farmers ; (4) the formation of agricultural co-operative societies 
to supervise the work of the new holders. 


METHODS OF EXPROPRIATION 


Under Chapter I of the Agrarian Reform Law no person can own 
more than 200 feddans. In the interests of owners with large 
families the owner is permitted to transfer the ownership of 50 fed- 
dans of his land to each of his sons provided that the total trans- 
ferred to his children does not exceed 100 feddans. 

Five years are allotted to the operation of expropriation. During 
the first year (starting November 1952) the law was applied to the 
large landholdings (most of which were in the hands of the former 
réyal family). About 200,000 feddans were requisitioned by the 
High Committee for Agrarian Reform established under article 12 
of the law to supervise the operations of expropriation and distri- 
bution. 

Strict rules are laid down for the payment of appropriate indem- 
nities:for the land expropriated. Under article 5 the owner of such 
land is entitled to an indemnity equivalent to ten times the rental 
value, plus the value of any buildings, installations and trees. 
To avoid any difficulty in assessing the rental value of such land, 
it is assessed at seven times the basic tax. 

Article 6 of the law prescribes that the indemnity is to be paid 
in the form of registered government bonds, bearing interest at 
3 per cent. and redeemable in 30 years, which may be used in pay- 
ment of certain government taxes such as succession duties and 
the supplementary land tax. 

The law makes provision for exemption from expropriation in 
the cases of (a) fallow or desert land under improvement owned 
by individuals (exemption for a period of 25 years from the date 
of acquisition of the land) ; (6) companies and societies owning 
more than 200 feddans of land under improvement for sale ; and 


. 1 One Egyptian feddan= 1.038 acres. 
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(c) industrial companies in existence before the promulgation of 
this law that own more than 200 feddans of agricultural land for 
industrial exploitation. 

The above exceptions have been made in order to encourage 
the reclamation of fallow and desert land and the investment of 
capital in industrial and agricultural enterprises. 

Benevolent societies owning more than 200 feddans for social 
welfare purposes are also exempt. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPROPRIATED LAND 


The High Committee for Agrarian Reform supervises the 
management of the land expropriated so as to ensure the main- 
tenance of agricultural production during the transitional period 
pending distribution among smallholders. 

For this purpose it has divided the land of the Egyptian Republic 
into 22 sectors—14 within the Nile Delta and eight in Upper Egypt 
along the two banks of the Nile from the south of Cairo to Aswan 
—and appointed for every division a representative well versed 
in the management of farms and estates, who is assisted by a group 
of experienced employees chosen from among efficient ex-officials 
of the requisitioned estates. 

In the management of these lands the agricultural machines 
and installations necessary for the increase of production during 
the transitional period, and perhaps after distribution, are to be 
requisitioned. The owners will receive indemnities assessed by 
experts and technicians chosen by the Committee. 

The members of the Committee feel it incumbent upon them 
to examine every complaint made by any landowner concerning 
the application of the agrarian reform. It is their duty to see that 
all the parties concerned are equally treated and that causes of 
legitimate complaint are removed. 

The Committee has decided to lease the land during the transi- 
tional period to farmers who satisfy certain conditions prescribed 
by the law. The rent of such land may not exceed seven times the 
amount of the basic tax at which it is assessed. 


THE Poticy oF LAND DISTRIBUTION 


The method followed in redistributing the land will determine 
to a large extent the quality of production. The success of distri- 
bution is in fact vital to the success of the whole project of reform. 
To develop agriculture and at the same time enable the peasant 
to benefit by distribution, there must be planning of production, 
guidance for the farmer and a policy concerning any loans advanced 
to him. 
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Article 9 of the law prescribes the persons among whom the 
land may be distributed. Such persons must be farmers owning 
less than 5 feddans of agricultural land who are of Egyptian 
nationality and of age, and who have not been convicted of any 
dishonourable crime. Priority is to be given first to the person 
who actually farms the land, whether tenant or owner ; thereafter 
to the inhabitants of the village who have the largest families, then 
to the less wealthy inhabitants and lastly to persons who do not 
live in the village. In distributing the land the High Committee 
have taken into consideration the regulation of crop rotation in 
order to ensure the increase of production and the application of 
the Order respecting agricultural co-operative societies. 

To ensure care in the choice of the peasants to whom the land 
will be distributed, the Committee entrusted to social workers 
belonging to the Ministry of Social Affairs the investigations 
necessary in drawing up a list of the peasants who satisfy the 
conditions laid down by the law. The importance of such inves- 
tigations may be gauged from the following example of the data 
compiled before the distribution of the lands of a large estate 
cultivated by 715 tenants. 

The purpose of the investigation, which began on 26 January 
1953, was to give each tenant a certain area of land on 1 November 
1953 provided that the income from the newly acquired land 
exceeded his previous income from the land as a tenant. 

It was found that the average size of the family of the tenants 
was seven persons. The land to be distributed among them was 
estimated at 5,012 feddans. The share of a family of eight persons 
was calculated to be 7 feddans and that of each individual 
21 kirats.1. It was established that the income of the persons 
concerned would be greater after the distribution. 

An investigation of the production of the land in this estate 
during the last two years (1951-53) and the income derived by 
tenants showed that the average annual income from each feddan 
before paying the rent or the instalment was Ef{38. 

The yearly instalment (calculated on the basis of total repay- 
ment in 30 years) is E£9.930. To this must be added the basic 
tax (E£2.150) and the expense of irrigation (E{2), so that the 
farmer’s obligations total approximately E£14.080 per annum. The 
net income of the new owner in normal circumstances will therefore 
be E{38—Ef14=E{24. 

In the year 1951-52 the average rent paid by the tenant was 
E£{25 and in the year 1952-53 Ef17. The average for the last two 
years was therefore E{21, giving an annual income of Ef17 per 


1QOne feddan = 24 kirats. 
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feddan. Thus the farmer’s income has been increased by 70 per 
cent. 

The new law aims at giving ownership to the largest possible 
number of peasants and at raising their standards of living. To 
achieve these aims fully it was thought more appropriate to give 
each farmer a share less than the standard, i.e., to give him 14 kirats 
in place of 21, so as to keep in hand a parcel of land to be distributed 
to others. The new owner will still have a reasonable profit, which 
will help to raise his standard of living. 

On examining the cost-of-living problem of the different families 
living in the estate it became evident that (1) the cost had been 
somewhat exaggerated—had been estimated, in fact, according to 
what it ought to be; (2) the cost exceeded the income obtained 
from the rent of the land (this was accounted for by the fact that 
the farmer had supplementary sources of income—labour for the 
big tenants, profits from the sale of poultry and cattle, trade or 
property). Since the supplementary sources of income will be 
affected by the disappearance of the system of big tenures it was 
thought advisable to keep this problem in mind when distributing 
the land and to devise some method of compensation. 

A test was also conducted to examine the nutritive value of 
the farmer’s food. Doctors and nutrition experts after a minute 
research found that the food taken has a sufficient nutritive value. 
It contains sufficient proteins, vitamins, fats, carbohydrates, etc., 
to build up the body and enable the farmer to perform his usual 
work efficiently. This means that the income proposed for him is 
sufficient to keep him fully productive. 

Other research showed that the share of the individual in the 
cost of living of a family of six is less than the share of the same 
individual in a family of five or four people. The average cost of 
living of a family of eight persons was calculated to be E£128 and 
that of a family of four Ef£76 yearly, that is, the cost of living of 
the smaller family is 60 per cent. of that of a family twice as large. 
The average cost of a family of two was found to be E{45 
yearly, i.e., 35 per cent. of that of a family of eight. The conclusion 
is that the share of the individual changes according to the 
number of members in the family he lives in and that the share is 
lowered when the number of members increases. 

A calculation of the cost of living of different families with 
varying numbers showed that the cost of a family of seven (the 
average family in rural areas) is E£116 per annum. This cost may 
rise or fall according to the natural growth of the family. A family 
that includes married couples and children may or may not exceed 
the limit estimated for the standard family. So it seems unjust 
to base the distribution on the size of the families irrespective of 
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age, since this assumes equality among unequals. To meet this 
difficulty a thorough investigation was made into the relation 
between cost and age, and it was found that the rate differs accord- 
ing to age. If a full-grown individual is taken as a standard unit 
the other ages can be classified relatively as follows : 


Less than 5 years. . . . . a quarter of a unit 
5toil3S years ...... two-thirds of a unit 
i} he three-quarters of a unit 
. fe ee one unit 

Full grown and married . . one unit and a quarter 


If we apply this table to the family whose cost of living is 
Ef116 a year and calculate it in units, we find there are 7 units. 
Calculating the families of the estate accordingly, the census has 
shown 4,897 units. This indicates that the share of the standard 
unit should be more than the share of the individual in the land 
distributed. Since the individual share as previously mentioned 
is 14 kirats, the unit share should be on the average 16 kirats. It 
was calculated thus: 14x 5,614---4,897 = 16 kirats. The land dis- 
tributed should therefore be not less than 3,275 feddans. 

Since the income of 5 feddans under normal conditions is nearly 
Ef120 a year and the cost of living of a family of eight individuals 
is Ef{128 per annum, a family of eight should be the maximum 
limit for the distribution of 5 feddans. It can just live on the 
income of these 5 feddans, supplemented by some other help from 
outside. Families exceeding that number should be divided into 
subdivisions, so that they receive an adequate share of land com- 
patible with their actual cost of living. Families in the estate 
containing more than 8 standard units were accordingly sub- 
divided, but it was noticed that if these subdivisions were given 
the same areas as the original groups the subdivided family would 
receive more than their fair share. For example, a family with 
11 individuals would, under the original plan, have a total of 7 
feddans ; but if the family is subdivided into three groups of 4, 4 
and 3 units, it will receive a share of 34%, 344, and 234 feddans 
respectively—a total share of 94% feddans. To solve this problem 
it was thought advisable to give the new formations a slightly 
smaller share. The reduction was calculated at half a feddan each. 
This has bridged the gulf and enabled the distribution to run 
smoothly. 

Lists were drawn up of the tenants, showing the size of their 
families and the number of standard units, and the families were 
classified according to the number of units. The land was then 
distributed among them as follows : 
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Original families “ Auxiliary ” families 
No. of units No. of feddans No. of units No. of feddans 
1-2 2 1-3 2 
3 2.75 4 2.75 
4 3.25 5 3.25 
5 3.75 6 3.75 
6 4.25 7 4.25 
7 4.75 8 4.75 
8 5 9 5 




















The application of this method has made it possible to give 
land to a number of farmers exceeding the number of the actual 
tenants in the estate. It has proved to be more beneficial to the 
farmer—it has raised his standard of living and increased his 
income by nearly 50 per cent. This increase is in fact due to the 
technical guidance offered to the new society under the supervision 
and direction of the co-operative societies and with the help of 
specialists. 

The first returns of the new era are very promising. After the 
promulgation of the reform law the first harvest—wheat—showed 
an increase of 20 per cent. over the previous year’s harvest. This 
has dispelled all anxieties concerning a decrease in production as 
aresult of the law. The success is due to the goodwill and solidarity 
of the peasants, who have toiled hard under the direction of spe- 
cialists to make the best of the opportunity offered to them. They 
have willingly co-operated because they feel that the gains are 
theirs and the land belongs to them and to their children, though 
they work under the temporary direction of the High Committee 
for Agrarian Reform, which works in their interests and for their 
common good. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Article 18 of the reform law prescribes that an agricultural 
co-operative society shall be formed by the persons who acquire 
the land requisitioned in any village and who do not own more 
than 5 feddans in the village. 

Article 19 summarises as follows the tasks to be performed by 
such societies : 


(a) advancing agricultural loans of all kinds to members of 
the society in accordance with the needs of the land ; 


(b) furnishing the farmers with all they require for the exploit- 
ation of the land, such as seeds, fertilisers, livestock, agricultural 
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machinery and everything necessary for the storage and transport 
of crops ; 


(c) organising the cultivation and exploitation of the land in 
the most efficient manner, including seed selection, rotation of 
crops, pest control, and the digging of canals and drains ; 


(da) selling the principal crops on behalf of members after 
deducting from the price of such crops any payments due in respect 
of the price of the land, government taxes and agricultural and 
other loans ; 


(e) undertaking all other agricultural and social services required 
by members. 


Thus the law makes it compulsory for the new holder to join 
the co-operative society ; in this way unity of action is ensured, 
which will facilitate the operation of the loans required. 

The reform law has got rid of a serious defect of the old law 
respecting co-operative societies. The former system brought 
together in one society the big landowner and the smallholder, and 
all the advantages of co-operation went to the more influential 
members of the society. The new law brings together the small- 
holders only and enables them to work together as equals for their 
common interests. 

For some years after their formation, co-operative societies 
will be under the supervision of officials chosen by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs from graduates of the agricultural institutes who 
show that they are efficient social workers. These officials will have 
full authority to supervise social and agricultural activities. When 
the societies no longer need the services of the supervisor, his duties 
will be taken over by the members of the society. 

The planning of the upkeep of the land is left to the co-operative 
societies. The law points out the best methods of cultivating and 
irrigating the land by the use of scientific methods and modern 
machinery. Co-operative societies will either own tractors and 
machines and till the land of their members directly or partition 
the land into zones and entrust the work to companies or firms, 
under the supervision of the High Committee for Agrarian Reform. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 


The principal aim of the reform was to abolish the large estates 
and to create a class of smallholders ; but the agricultural labourer, 
who owns no land and is paid for his work, has not been 
forgotten. 
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Article 38 of the law prescribes the method of fixing the wages 
of agricultural labourers. Under this article a ministerial order 
has been issued fixing the minimum wage of the labourer in the 
various agricultural districts at 180 milliémes a day for a full-grown 
worker and 100 milliémes for a woman, a boy or a girl. 

Article 39 of that law has given the labourers the right to form 
trade unions for the defence of their common interests. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Certain other major questions dealt with by the law are worthy 
of mention. 


(1) We have seen how the rapid growth of population in Egypt 
led to a serious situation in the ownership of land, whereby the 
share of the smallholder fell to one-quarter or one-half of a feddan. 
The inheritance law and the attachment of the farmers to the land 
of their fathers have contributed to the successive partition of 
smallholdings, with the result that the productive value of the land 
has been reduced and smallholders have been thickly crowded on 
tiny pieces of land. 

To deal with this problem the reform law has ordained that the 
new farm shall be inherited by one person only, chosen according 
to certain conditions from among the parties concerned or the 
heirs. In this way the law has ensured the migration of some 
farmers from the crowded parts for settlement on reclaimed land, 
which is in great need of their efforts. 


(2) Some of the former large estates had gardens and orchards 
which supplied the country with fruit. The new law provides for 
their distribution, in lots not exceeding 20 feddans, among the 
graduates of agricultural institutes. The objective is to ensure 
the most effective use of these orchards. Undoubtedly the graduates 
of the technical institutes are the most suitable persons to carry 
out such schemes. 


(3) An important principle has been established in the new law. 
Under article 32 agricultural land may be let only to a person 
undertaking to farm it personally. This clause has put an end to 
the interference of agents and brokers, who used to pick up profits 
without any effort at production. 


(4) Big landowners used in the past to exploit the farmers by 
forcing them to sign lease contracts without mentioning the rental 
value and wait until the harvest time to fix these values according 
to the prices fetched by the crops. If prices went up the landowners 
increased the rental value. 
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Article 36 of the new law is aimed at such arbitrary transactions. 
It reads as follows : 

The contract of lease shall be concluded in writing, irrespective of the 
value. It shall be drawn up in two original indentures, one to be retained 
by the owner and the other by the tenant. In the absence of a contract in 
writing, the rent shall be deemed to be based on crop-sharing for a period of 
three years, during which time the owner’s share shall be one-half after 
deduction of all expenses. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus it is clear that the agrarian reform has laid a solid founda- 
tion to a new era in Egyptian life. It has got rid of the agricul- 
tural feudalism upon which both political and economic feudalism 
were based. 

One of the most important consequences of the enforcement 
of the reform is the shift of the capital paid as indemnities—some 
E£200 million. Thus the agrarian reform is designed to contribute 
to the development of industry and commerce as well as to the 
advancement of the agricultural economy. 

Egypt is looking forward to a new era of higher living standards, 
in which the woes of poverty are mitigated and every trace of the 
feudal system has disappeared. 























REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The International Exchange of 
Student Employees 


As part of its activities in connection with the exchange of workers for 
oP eerteke nani: the International Labour Organtsation has made a number 
of pertodic inquiries among member States concerning the openings for 
pA vi student employees in different countries. 

Inquiries held in 1948, 1949 and 1951 showed that in a growing number 
of countries the public and other authorities concerned were endeavouring 
to encourage student employee exchanges and that efforts were being made 
tn different quarters to improve the practical, social and educational facilities 
open to student employees and to co-ordinate the various procedures for the 
placing of candidates. 

The results of the 1953 inquiry, which are summarised below, confirm 
these findings. As compared with previous years, they also reveal an 
immense increase in the number of persons—young skilled workers, tech- 
nicians, specialists, and others—who have been able to go abroad for practical 
training. 


GENERAL AIMS OF WORKER EXCHANGES 


“ Anyone who has gone to Europe or to the Far East as a represen- 
tative of the American labor movement will testify that there isno quicker 
or better way to establish relations between countries than to have their 
workers understand each other.... Because there is no better way 
to build up international understanding than through face-to-face con- 
tacts, the American Labor Education a does everything possible 
to stimulate and encourage the exchange of workers between this country 
and abroad. ” 

These words, which are taken from the introduction to a recent 
pamphlet published for the information of United States workers who 
wish to round off their general and technical knowledge with a stay 
abroad *, express one of the ideas fundamental to almost all the plans 
and programmes devised by the various countries for visits of this type. 
Irrespective of the individual benefit derived by workers from t 
visits it is becoming increasingly clear that the meetings and exchanges 
of information arising from them are of profit to the whole community. 


1 See “Student Employment Abroad ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, 
No, 2, Aug. 1952, pp. 142-153. 
®? AMERICAN LABOR EpucaTIONn SERvicE: Labor Scholarships A broad (New York, 1953), 
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These exchanges make for peace, and they also have an appreciable 
effect on technical, economic and social progress. As has been observed 
in another recent document on worker exchanges— 


The time is past when a great nation, whatever its special qualities, 
can be satisfied with living its own life according to its lights, heedless of 
its neighbours’ experience and practices... . This applies not only to the 
organisation of our economy and the 04 mages of our undertakings but 
also, and directly, to our workers. Their living conditions could be bettered 
if they were given an insight into working conditions and techniques else- 
where.... It is therefore essential to organise large-scale worker 
exchanges. These would result in an exchange of information on working 
methods and techniques, that is, in economic progress; they would also 
afford an insight into the other man’s conditions of employment, thereby 
offering a possibility of raising living standards, and there would moreover 
be a chance for the workers of the different countries to get to know each 
other and, hence, a way to peace that should not be under-rated. 


These two passages, taken from documents of very different origin 
and purposes, have the same theme and reach the same conclusions. 
They are, in fact, the expression of a general trend of opinions and 
ideas, which have already led to a number of practical achievements in 
the matter of worker cncennee. The extent and characteristic features 
of — of these achievements have been taken as the subject of this 
article. 


NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Among the various kinds of workers’ visits to foreign countries, 
periods of instructional employment have long been recognised as a 
particularly effective way of achieving the objectives sought—an 
—— of general and technical information and closer relations between 
peoples. 

uch exchanges usually coincide with the stage in a worker’s individual 
development when he is finishing his basic training and starting his 
working life. A young trainee (particularly if he has hitherto n 
studying at school) is especially receptive to the impressions gained 
from his initial contacts with the world of labour and will have an even 
more retentive memory for those received in a foreign country and a 
foreign undertaking. 

Student employment abroad is equally effective when the visitors 
are adult workers who already have some background of practical 
experience. To them, a period of employment in another country means 
a chance to make comparisons. They spend their time working in their 
own particular trade or occupation and can consequently note and 
understand without difficulty a multitude of details that would probably 
escape them in the course of a short visit or holiday. 

rom this standpoint, long periods of employment are obviously 
of the greatest value. In the French resolution to which we have referred 
it was observed that there is nothing to equal a prolonged stay combined 
with direct observation ; a mere visit to a few factories by workers on 
a productivity mission, however interesting, cannot be compared in 
value to a longer period spent working in an undertaking. 


1 From a draft resolution requesting the French Government to organise European 
worker exchanges (Assemblée nationale, deuxiéme législature, session de 1953: Annexe 
au proces-verbal du 18.5.1953, Document No. 6178). 
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Many of the trainee exchange or reception programmes fix an upper 
age-limit beyond which no applications are considered and, as a general 
rule, the aie yor gra clearly westy the standard and t of know- 
ledge required of trainees on arrival. The age and capabilities of the 
trainees are not, however, important features of the system described 
here ; for the purposes of this article the essential point is that the person 
concerned spends a certain period of time under practical training in 
one or more undertakings in a foreign country. 

In some countries, however, the term “ trainee” is also applied to 
persons following courses in technical or vocational establishments or 
special centres. The Office consequently decided, when organising the 
inquiry in 1951, to consult governments on the eo to the 
word in their national institutions and the meaning to be given to it 
for the purposes of the inquiry. 

The results of this consultation led to the adoption of the following 
definition for its 1953 inquiry ; it is more restrictive but also more 
precise than the one used hitherto ; 


For the purpose of this inquiry, the term “trainee” means any person 
who proceeds to a country other than his own for a limited period of time 
(generally from several weeks to 18 months), on a remunerative or non- 
remunerative basis, in order to enlarge his vocational or technical knowledge 
either by working in a public or private undertaking or as an observer in 
one or more undertakings. 


LONG AND SHORT-TERM STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Being only a part of a worker’s vocational training, a period of instruc- 
tional employment can only last for a limited time. Its length can, 
however, vary considerably, according to the type of knowledge or 
experience to be acquired. 

Visits of a few weeks during the holidays to foreign undertakings 
can enable students training to be engineers, architects, agriculturists, 
commercial experts, doctors or chemists to become acquainted with the 
practice of their future professions in conditions other than those obtain- 
ing in their native countries. In some occupations such visits are nowa- 
days an integral part of the training course and, in recent years, extensive 
multilateral programmes have been organised to ensure that candidates 
are placed. Similarly, several large-scale industries (notably the iron 
and steel industry) have recognised the value of short-term exchanges 
of technical and future managerial staff, and such exchanges are now 
systematically organised on the basis of bilateral agreements between 
the main industrial federations concerned. 

On the other hand, in the case of young persons going abroad for 
further training as craftsmen, skilled industrial workers, technicians, 
office workers, agriculturists, hotel staff, horticulturists, etc., either 
immediately after finishing their basic training or within a few years 
of entering employment, the visit usually lasts longer (up to 18 months, 
or even two years in some cases). The reason is that visits of this kind 
are intended to enable those concerned to make up for any practical 
experience they lack, acquire additional technical abilities or brush up 


their languages. 


1 See tables I-V for details of these programmes and agreements at the present time. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE GRANT OF PERMITS 


A desire to encourage this form of international assistance has led 
the public authorities of many countries during recent years to make 


special arrangements to enable workers to be a 


of instructional employment. 
At the present time, apart from any arrangements made to establish 
a common employment market for two or more countries ? (where such 


arrangements automatically apply to student 
way as to other workers), there are, roughly s 


itted for long periods 


employees in the same 


peakin 


ing, three different 


types of scheme whereby foreign trainees can be granted permits to take 


TABLE I. IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


(a) Staff Exchanges Organised by the British Iron and Steel Federation 

















Conditions a 
= ae : — Country of origin 
R P. f admissi d - 
eceiving country articipating agencies ro 7 ion an of trainees 
Australia Australian iron and | Managerial and | United 
steel undertakings supervisory Kingdom 
staff under age 
35. Period: 1 
month 
Austria Austrian iron and ¥ “ 
steel undertakings 
Belgium . Association of Belgian » x 
Blast Furnaces and 
Steel Mills 
France French iron and steel " - 
undertakings 
Germany Association of German ay - 
(Fed. Rep.) | Iron Founders 
Luxembourg | Association of Luxem- a 
bourg Iron and Steel 
Industries 
Netherlands | Netherlands iron and - io 
steel undertakings 
Sweden Iron Board (Jernkon- . ~ 
toret) 
United British Iron and Steel - Australia, 
| Kingdom | Federation Austria, 
Belgium, 
France, 
| Germany (Fed. 
| Rep.), 
Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands 
and Sweden 














1 For example, in the countries of the Benelux group and the Northern European 


countries. 
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Steel Study Centre 


TABLE I. IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(b) Student Employment Organised by the Metz (Moselle) Higher Iron and 




















a nt ae Conditions Co f origi 
Receiving country Participating agencies of obuinies and yr A tay 
Belgium . Belgian iron and steel| Young’ engin- | France 

undertakings eers seconded 
from their un- 
dertakings. 
Period: 1 month’ 
France French iron and steel} Young’ engin- | Belgium, 
undertakings eers already | Germany (Fed. 
se in | Rep.), Italy, 
undertakings in | Luxembourg, 
their own coun- | Sweden and the 
tries. Period:| United King- 
1 month * dom 
yy | Association of German | Young’ engin- | France 
(Fed. Rep.) | Iron Founders eers seconded 
from their un- 
dertakings. 
Period: 1 month! 
Italy Italian iron and steel - “ 
undertakings 
Luxembourg} Luxembourg iron and a * 
steel undertakings 
Sweden Swedish iron and steel . - 
undertakings 
United British Iron and Steel ws an 
Kingdom | Federation 








1 As part of the courses organised by the Centre. 
* In exchange for student employment given to young French engineers. 


(c) Student Engineer Exchanges between France and the United Kingdom 











Receiving country 


Organised by 


Conditions of admission 
and period of training 





France 


United 
Kingdom . 











French Iron and Steel 
Committee (Chambre syn- 
dicale ) in co-operation with 
British universities 


British Iron and Steel 
Federation in co-operation 
with French universities 





Engineering students 
of British and French 
universities respec- 
tively. Period: 4 
weeks during’ the 
summer holidays 
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TABLE II. COALMINING INDUSTRY 


Student Employment in Mining yb Organised 
by the National Coal Board * 





Conditions 
Receiving country Participating agencies of admission and oo of origin 





Belgium . . | Ministry of Education | Qualified or | United 
in co-operation with | student mining | Kingdom 
British universities engi 


France . .| French National Coal % 
Board in co-operation 
with British universi- 
ties 
Germany Association of Ruhr . ge 
(Fed. Rep.) | Collieries in co-opera- 
tion with British 
universities 
Netherlands | Netherlands State " ra 
Mines in co-operation 
with British universi- 
ties 
United Various technical by Belgium, 
Kingdom | universities and min- France, 
ing colleges in Belgium Germany (Fed. 
France, Germany Rep.), and 
(Fed. Rep.) and the the Netherlands 
Netherlands 























1 Quota fixed each year. Figures for 1953: Belgium, 5 ; France, 20 ; Federal Republic 
of Germany, 40; Netherlands, 5 


up student employment in an undertaking for a certain period of time 
(often between six and 18 months). These are— 


(1) unilateral arrangements made by the receiving country either 
under regulations for the admission of foreign workers (as in the United 
Kingdom) or as part of its assistance to other countries (as, for example, 
in the United States) ; 


(2) trainee reception programmes ap, on a multinational basis 
as a technical assistance project (notably the Colombo Plan) ; 


(3) diplomatic bilateral or multilateral agreements organising fully 
reciprocal trainee exchanges between the signatory countries. 


1 For the conditions of issue of labour permits for trainees, as laid down in the laws and 
agreements in force in the different countries, see “Student Employment Abroad”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1952. For details of these conditions, 
see the descriptive notes prepared by the International Labour Office and published by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. in Study Abroad, Vol. VI (Paris, 1954). 
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TABLE III. VARIOUS TECHNICAL BRANCHES 


(a) Multilateral Exchanges Organised by the International 
Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical 


Experience (I.A.E.S.T.E.) + 





Countries making exchanges 


Participating agencies 


Conditions of admission 
and period of training 





Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Republic) 
Iceland 
Israel 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


(Federal 








Technicezl universi- 
ties and industrial 
undertakings in each 
country 





Engineering students 
(all branches), students 
training as agricultur- 
ists, architects, scien- 
tists, and technologists. 
Period : 8 weeks during 
the summer holidays. 
Integral part of or 
additional to the 
regular course of study 





1See J. Newsy: “ The Work of the I.A.E.S.T.E.”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 1, July 1953. 


(b) Visits to Undertakings Organised by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (M.I.T.) 3 

















Valley 
plants 


Authority 





Summer  Pro- 


ject *# 





Receiving country Participating agencies aa. a 
United Industrial undertak- | Engineers and | Countries in 
States ings in the Boston | scientific re- | Africa, Europe, 
area and in several| search special- | Far East, Latin 
large industrial cen- | ists taking part | America, Mid- 

tres and Tennessee|in the M.I.T. | dle East 








1 As part of the Foreign Student Summer Project. 


* This programme, devised as a technical assistance project, is financed by fellowships 
of which there were 81 in 1952 and 89 in 1953. In 1953 the fellowships were distributed as 





follows : Africa, 8 ; Europe, 39 ; Far East, 25 ; Latin America, 6 ; Middle East, 11. 
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TABLE IV. ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL BRANCHES 


Multilateral Exchanges Organised by the International 
Association of Students 1n Economic and Commercial Sciences 








(I.A.E.S.E.C.) 
Conditions 

Countries making exchanges Participating agencies of admission and 

period of training 
Austria Industrial and com- | Students from com- 
Belgium mercial undertak- | mercial, economic and 
Denmark ings, import and | sociological training 
Finland export firms, banks, | colleges. Period : 8 to 15 
France etc. weeks, generally during 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) the summer holidays. 
Italy Integral part of or ad- 
Mexico ditional to the syllabus 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 

















The object of the third system is to give foreign student employees 
full legal status in the various countries between which such exchanges 
can be made (hitherto they have been almost entirely limited to Europe). 
The rapid multiplication of these agreements in recent years and the 
extreme similarity between them has had the effect of standardising the 
general conditions of issue of permits within the European area as well 
as the practical details of the exchanges they cover. 

Between 1951 and 1953 ten new agreements were concluded as follows: 


Country Countries with which agreements were concluded 
Austria ........ . Germany (Fed. Rep.). 
Belgium ......... Sweden. 
Finland ...... . .. . Germany (Fed. Rep.), Switzerland. 
France. ...... . .. Haiti and Norway. 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) . .. Italy, the Netherlands, Spain and 
Sweden. 


The present network of bilateral and multilateral agreements is as 
follows : 


Country Countries with which agreements have been concluded 
Austria ....... .. France and Germany (Fed. Rep.). 
Belgium ...... ... . Finland, France1, Germany (Fed. Rep.), 


Italy, Luxembourg’, the Nether- 
lands 2, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom.? 


1 Also parties to the multilateral agreement concluded between the five countries 
signatories to the Brussels Treaty (Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom). 

2 Multilateral agreement mentioned in footnote 1. 
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Country Countries with which agreements have been concluded 
Czechoslovakia ...... France. 
ee France, the Netherlands, Switzerland. 
ES oe a sk Se A Belgium, France, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland. 
France. ....... .. Austria, Belgium!, Czechoslovakia, Den- 


mark, Finland, Germany (Fed. Rep.), 
Haiti, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg ?, 
the Netherlands'!, Norway, the Saar, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom. 


Germany (Fed. Rep.) . . . Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Spain and Sweden. 

PE: 2.0 @ sai 6S <meb .—een 

Ireland. ...... . . . France and Switzerland. 

Italy. ......... . Belgium, France, Germany (Fed. Rep.). 

ne Co. sb og eS Belgium #, France!, the Netherlands 2, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom.? 

The Netherlands ..... Belgium *, Denmark, Finland, France ', 


Germany (Fed. Rep.), Luxembourg 2, 
Norway, Sweden and the United 


Kingdom.? 

Spain ......... . France, Germany (Fed. Rep.) and 
Switzerland. 

Sweden ...... .. . Belgium, France, Germany (Fed. Rep.), 
the Netherlands, Norway and Switzer- 
land. 

en Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France 


(including Algeria), Ireland, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Spain and 


Sweden. 
OO Pe a 
United Kingdom ..... Belgium?, France’, Luxembourg? and 


the Netherlands.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF SHORT-TERM STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The arrangements made to give foreign student employees a legal 
status have little point unless the trainees are actually employed in 
undertakings, either as supernumeraries or otherwise, and stay a certain 
length of time. This means reconciling the need to protect the national 
employment market with the necessity of safeguarding the student 
employees themselves, not only as trainees but also as temporary 
workers immediately or progressively capable of doing a productive job. 

The position of foreigners on a short-term visit to an undertaking is 
very different in many respects, and the problem of organising visits of 
this type has an entirely different setting in the majority of cases. It 
can hardly be expected that, in the yy of a few weeks, the person 
concerned will be capable of genuinely productive work and in any 
event that is not the purpose of his visit to the undertaking, whether he 
comes under a staff exchange scheme or as a student in his university 
vacation. As a result, undertakings that agree to co-operate in pro- 


1 Also parties to the multilateral agreement concluded between the five countries 
signatories to the Brussels Treaty (Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom). 

2 Multilateral agreement mentioned in footnote 1. 
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TABLE V. MULTILATERAL EXCHANGES [ orca 
ae 
Country receiving 
pom o a 4 § 3 3 g 8 g 3 | z 
g » 5 F 3 g E = | ce 
< = ° a Bs = te) g | k 
o | 
= 
Austria . (325) 366} — 4/— 10 17 16 98 58 | | ade 
Belgium (77) S| —]| — 2 1 9 | 25 16 | Ff) _ 
Canada . (—- —| — — — - — — — on | an 
Denmark . (184) 154| 12 FT a | os 2 12 | 43 | 27 | | 9 
Finland (240) 231; 18 | — | — 1 —_ 7 | 111 15 | a 
France . (326) 319] 13 :|T 9 7 — | 69 | 95 | mt 
Germany . (682) 759| 57 9 4 33 105 24 = 84 | 1 
Great Britain | (488) 544| 20 14 | 14 | 24 15 91 63 | — | 1 
Iceland . (4) 1; — — — — a= == 1 --- =A 
Israel (50) 996| — —|— 5 6 4 — 9 | Be 
Italy . (55) 102| 3 3); — 1 2 8 | 35 17 | _ 
Netherlands | (353) 307] 15 2 4} 11 13 54 | 65 | 63 md 
Norway (99) 103| 4 :i— 2 2 10 12 | 35 i 
Spain (io 14) og i—|—| — 10 20 | 44 | 21 | _ 
Sweden (273) 274; 29 | — | — 2 1 15 | 80 | 117 | 
Switzerland . | (100) 110| — 3 | — 1 10 8 | 11 | 47 | 
United States | (24) 22/ — — — — — 2 1 8 
Yugoslavia . | (140) 184] 21 $3j/—]— 5 10 |110 | 11 
Tetsie ® 3,783 206 48 | 22 | 101 | 196 290 | 768 | 623 | 
(3,493) (164) | (47) | (—) | (91) | (146) | (275) |(534) |(602) | 



































1 Extract from I.A.E.S.T.E.: Sixth Annual Report (Nov. 1953), p. 4. 
1.A.E.S.T.E., in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 1, July 1953, p. 68. 


2 The totals in brackets are for 1952. For the 
3 Interim limited exchange due to 





grammes of this kind generally derive no direct profit from them, and 
their participation, in the short run at any rate, is entirely altruistic 
and sometimes even costly. Their reward comes only indirectly, in so 
far as members of their own staff (present or future) benefit from similar 
facilities abroad and so become increasingly proficient. 

The utility of these exchanges is increasingly recognised nowadays 
not only among the managements of undertakings but also among the 
student employees themselves, not to mention the schools and other 
agencies concerned. Definite proof of this is to be found in the increasing 
scope and variety of the programmes on which the Office has been able 
to gather information through its 1951 and 1953 inquiries. 

Tables I, II, III and IV show the geographical structure of the 
present network of short-term exchanges in certain sectors and types 
of student employment. 

Among the programmes described above those of the I.A.E.S.T.E. 
and the A.I.E.S.E.C. are particularly noteworthy when it is considered 
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SS — ORGANISED BY I.A.E.S.T.E. IN 19531 
— 
ry receiving 
= 8 « 
| ¥ z 2 E e | g g ES & E sending 
| 3 E 3 Fi E a | ® § z g 
5 = = Z ” a : = S 
Z a 5 ~ 
| = —— 3 38 13 7 82 7 — 13 Austria 
_ 1 2 3 3];— 4 3 );— 3 | Belgium 
— — — a= “= + a — = -- Canada 
| 2 4 1 10 1 — 31 2 3 2 Denmark 
} — 4 2 6 2 9 41 9 os 6 Finland 
— 5 8 41 13 14 23 10 — 6 France 
| 1 | —]20 | 51 | 12 | 45 |17%6 | 43 | — | 95 | Germany 
1 3 | 11 63 36 | 16 | 124 37 7 5 | Great Britain 
ie aad = ee _ —_ — — a — Iceland 
Li BS Lea eee é... 3 | — | 8 | Israel 
| - fiw 3 5 9 2 2 | — | Italy 
_ 5 11 — 11 8 23 14 5 3 Netherlands 
im 5 3 8 — 5 9 2 —- 4 Norway 
| — 2 6 10 4|;— 6 2 — | — | Spain 
1 1 5 5 1 6 — 9 1 1 Sweden 
— 2 1 10 3 2 10 — 1 1 Switzerland 
— — 1 — — — 9 1 — — United States 
| — 4;— 7 4 — 4 5 —_ — Yugoslavia 
| 5 38 78 297 114 | 119 563 149 19 | 147 Totals® 
| (3) | (44) | (48) |(240) | (86) | (82) |(820) | (137) | (71) |(103) 













































development of I.A.E.S.T.E. exchanges since the Association was established, see J. Newsy: “ The Work of the 
change of location of United States Committee. 


how far and fast they have developed since they were set up 
(1.A.E.S.T.E. in 1948 and A.I.E.S.E.C. in 1949). 

This development, which bears witness to the efficiency of the multi- 
lateral system chosen for exchanges of this kind, is to be seen not only 
in the number of participating countries but also in the number of 
trainees exchanged. 


LonG-TERM STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The programmes shown in the tables provide typical examples of the 
different schemes that have been instituted to facilitate the organisation 
of short-term student employment or simple tours of inspection round 
various undertakings. 

Short-term exchange programmes have also been developed in 
recent years for other occupations, such as nursing, social services, 
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TABLE VI. MULTILATERAL EXCHANGES ORGANISED BY THE A.I.E.S.E.C. IN 1952! 

































































Country receiving 

§ 3 Zis 
Country Tod lals| 8/8] 8) 2) elela| Flel slalels 
sending | exchanges? | SS) a) a) a] a] 212/81 bl 2] lela 
</3/2/2/ 8/8) ge)" |e! 2/7| 2/3/32 

& 2 | vn} 
Austria (-) 13}-|;-| 3 | 2}-|-];]-| 1] -|-| 3 ~ 
Belgium . (1) 19} 1}-| 4] 1) 4) 7} —-J}-]}] 1] -| -] 2] - - 
Denmark. .| (35) 55} 4/6] —-| 9] 20] 12} -|-| 2] 1/-] 2]-]-|- 
Finland (35) 76; 3|2) 8] —| 14] 24 3} 1] 5] -| 13) - - 
France (36) 88; 2| 6} 20; 22; — | 14; 1| -| 2} 4] 1] 15) 1] -]} 1 
Germany . (14) 78) -| 3] 9; 21; 14; -| —| 1} -] 1] -—| 18] 3 - 
Great Britain} (-) 8/-|-| 2] 2) 3} -|-{|-/]-]| -|-]| 1] -|] -|- 
Italy (5 4) -}/-} -]| —| 2) 2) —- | -|;-}] -|}-] -|-]-{- 
Netherlands | (6) 9} 1/-—; 1} 2] 2] 2} —-|-|-]| -];|-] 1] -/]-]- 
Norway . (11) 13 —-| 1) 2) 5] 4) -]-1-}] -|-]| 1} -]-T- 
Spain . (-) 2)-j-| - 1} 1) -| -;-/}-]| -|}-| -/;]-]-[- 
Sweden (23) 42) 2} 3) - 1; 14; 19); -|}-| 1} -|-| -| 2} -|- 
Switzerland (1) 9} -|- 1}; -| - 5} -j;-|-] -|- -|-|- 
Yugoslavia.| (-) -/|}-/|/-/| -/| -~-/|] -]-]—-~]-]-] -}o-] -~-|-l-t- 
Mexico (-) 2)-|-| -| - 2} -}/-}-}|-}| -|-}| -|-|-|- 
Totals ? (167) |13/20) 49| 65) 83; 89; 3); 4| 8} 11| 1) 59/ 6/ 6} 1 
418 | (~)| (5)} (27)| (17)} (34)| (18)} (10)} (6)} (2)} (14)} (2)| (27)} (4))(-) | (1) 








1 Extract from A.I.E.S.E.C.: General Report (published for the Fifth Annual Congress, Mar. 1953), p. 14. 


2 The totals in brackets are for 1951. 


instructors’ training, agriculture and horticulture. Nevertheless, in 
branches such as these, as also in the various skilled trades in industry 
and commerce, efforts seem to have been concentrated more on organis- 
ing longer visits, and it may be interesting to consider some aspects of 
the way such exchanges have developed in the last two years. 

The first point to note is that an increasingly large area is being 
covered by the network of long-term student employment programmes 
under which foreign trainees are placed in the various receiving countries. 

The United States Government, for example, is financing two vast 
programmes of this kind. The first, which is administered by the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service and is intended to provide 
training for specialists in all branches (the liberal professions, adminis- 
tration, industry and commerce) is open to the nationals of the following 
countries and territories: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Formosa, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the Gold Coast, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hongkong, Iceland, India, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, the Lebanon, Libya, 
Luxembourg, Malaya, Mexico, [orocco, Nepal, the Netherlands, New 
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Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, the Philippines, 
Portugal, El Salvador, South Korea, Spain, Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, 
Trieste, Tunisia, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and Uruguay. 

The second, applied by the Foreign Operations Administration, is 
part of United States technical assistance. The countries concerned are 
those covered by the mutual security programme. The programme 
offers training facilities for technical staff in the different economic 
sectors. 

Of all the co-ordinated schemes for the practical on-the-job training 
of foreign specialists, these two programmes probably cover the largest 
number of countries and opens. They are, however, “ one-way ” 

rogrammes, providing for the placement of foreign trainees in the 
United States but not for any movement in the opposite direction. 

On the other hand, the oversea placement programme organised as 
a technical assistance project by the countries participating in the 
Colombo Plan includes a certain number of bilateral trainee movements, 
as may be seen from table VII. 


TABLE VII. TRAINEES PLACED UNDER THE COLOMBO PLAN 
uP To 30 JUNE 1953 

















Receiving countries 
Country of origin 
of trainees Australia} Canada | Ceylon | India — a Pakistan Tota 
l l | 

Meenes.... . |) Peal eden Ohm jim bal 
Brunei... . a -— — --- i 2 
oe 2 — “= 5 oo -- oa 7 
Ceylon ....| 57] 10| —| 44] 34] 3 | 120 | 268 
ae 56 — — 35 — 151 | 352 
Indonesia. . .| 56 | — 1 “? ig eee | 16 | 76 
Malaya... . 29 — — 5 31 — aa 65 
Pe +s =» b 3 —_— 2 4 —_ — | 1 10 
Pakistan ... 92 52 — 17 29 — 91 281 
Philippines . . 14 — _ 12 —_ — 2 28 
Sarawak ... 6 — — — 6 ~- —- 12 
Singapore. . 15 — — —_ 1 — — 16 
. ire 9 — — 8 —;\— —- 17 

Total . ..| 402 | 118 3 98 | 140 3 | 381 |1,145 
































Quite a different picture, however, is presented by the trainee 
exchange movements organised on a general reciprocity basis between 
the countries and in the occupations where such reciprocity is possible. 

Without going into the details of the machinery devised for exchanges 
of this type, tables VIII, IX and XI give an idea of the distribution by 
countries and occupations and, as far as possible, of the numerical 
importance of the main reciprocal exchange schemes for long-term 
student employment on which the Office has been able to obtain infor- 
mation from its 1953 inquiry. 

Tables IX and XI show the trend of exchanges in the hotel trade 
and agriculture ; they also reflect the systematic efforts made by 











TABLE VIII. TRAINEE EXCHANGES BETWEEN 14 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN 1952 


(a) Exchanges Organised under Reciprocal A greements and Independently, compared with 1950 
(Dashes indicate no exchange, asterisks that no information has been received) 






































Intake of foreign trainees Trainees sent abroad 

Country “ a... Independently Total ‘ont - al Independently Total 
1952 | 1950 | 1952 | 1950 | 1952 | 1950 | 1952 1950 | 1952 | 1950 | 1952 | 1950 
Austria. ... 6} 25 256) 115 262} 140 82} 66 718) 340 800} 406 

Belgium .. .| 210) 126 67| 62 277| 188) 384 * * * 381, * 
Denmark . ..| 101| 159 17; — 118} 159) 141) 124 11; — 152) 124 
Finland? . . .| 218) 129 200; 13 418) 142) 589) 663 160} 27 749| 690 
France . . . ./1,118) 784 71) 85 |1,189)| 869) 731) 702); * * 731| 702 
Germany (F.R.) 45, — 685) 306 730} 306) 111) — |1,341) 595 |1,492) 595 
oS 25| 19 * * 25 19 18 8] * * 18 8 
DN a: op of 3, — 8s — 11; — 265 — 65 — 32) — 
Netherlands? .| 624) 393 175) 102 799} 495)1,005) 451 74| 84 11,079) 535 
Norway*... 29| 27 * |(540) 29} (567) 4 31 * |(456) 4) (487) 
Sweden? .. .| 381) 235 |1,580) 175 |1,961) 410) 174, 29 | 472) 189 646} 218 
Switzerland . .| 374 255 —_;j— 374, 255) 655) 678 159} 435 814) 1,113 
Turkey.... 37| 19 4 37 41 53/1,200| 938 | 290) 584 |1,490)1,522 

U.K.24 ...] —| —j] —!] — |3,429/2,828) * * * * * * 



































1 Sent to France and Switzerland. No data for other countries. 2 Including university student exchanges. % The 
1952 figures are for exchanges with France and the Netherlands only. No data available for agriculture exchanges with the 
Scandinavian countries. 4 These totals do not include the employment permits issued to applicants authorised to enter 
the United Kingdom otherwise than as student employees. Nor do they include student employees from the British colonies, 
the Commonwealth countries, British protectorates or the Republic of Ireland. 


(b) Distribution by Occupations 


















































Intake of foreign trainees Trainees sent abroad 
“3 Industry — — a, Others Total ; | —_ a Others} Total 

Austria . .| 199; 22 1; 10 30 262 |}455 | 24} 58/181 82} 800 
Belgium ./; 175] 46/ 21 1 34 277 | 23 4 5; 1 5 38 
Denmark . 42 6 2 | 67 12 118} 70} 38; 10) 28 6% 152 
Finland . .| 214% 935 — | 51 60°; 418/2587) 968} 211157 |217%| 749 
France ..| 242/ 128; — /100 719 | 1,189 |301 |162 | 121); 63 | 84 731 
Germany 

(Fed.Rep.)| 504 8; 55] 61 102 730 |660 | 46 | 55/464 |227° | 1,452) 
Ireland . . 3 1; 19}; — 2* 25; 3 1} 12} — 2 18 | 
Italy ...| — — 7}, — 41 11;— |— 29; — 3u 32 | 
Netherlands|; 215| 31] 28 |146 379 799 |114 | 22| 32/476 |435 | 1,079 
Norway. .| — —- 1 2% 1 4; 51] 16 2; —**| 6 29 | 
Sweden . .| 297| 46] 23 |383191,212"| 1,961/ 23 | 35] 17] 90%5)4817% 646) 
Switzerland 78| 78) 38) 46 134 374| 70 |377| 76| 75 {216 814) 
Turkey . .| * * * * * 414; */|*/ * | * | * | 1,490) 
U.K. . . .|1,303 | 883 | 231 |325 687 17| 3,429) * ° ° ° ° ° 

















1 Including 48 persons training as home helps and domestic workers. 2 Home help. 4% Including 3 home helps 

4 Including 146 I.A.E.S.T.E. student employees. 5 Including 68 A.I.E.S.E.C. student employees. 6 Social workers 
7 Including 240 I.A.E.S.T.E. student employees. 8 Including 79 A.I.E.S.E.C. student employees. 9 Including 80 persons 
ining as home helps and domestic workers. 10 Home help. 11 Unspecified branches. 12 These figures refer to exchanges 
with France and the Netherlands. They do not cover Norwegian agricultural exchanges with Denmark, Finland and Sweden. 
13 Including 108 university students of agriculture and forestry. 14 Including 884 I1.A.E.S.T.E. and 66 A.I.E.S.E.C. student 
employees. 15 Including 8 students of agriculture. 16 Including 273 I.A.E.S.T.E. and 61 A.I1.E.S.E.C. student employees. 
17 Including 665 I.A.E.S.T.E. student employees. 
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TABLE IX. TRAINEE EXCHANGES IN THE HOTEL TRADE 




































































Receiving country 
| 2 Ble z|é 
gue 12) 2/919) S/F] al ale] Flal dla} 2 
el) eisia|él&s) e/ 4) 8/4) 8) o] & 
< Bat Q a Og 3 2 z E 
> 
Austria. . . .| -—/a@ = lerbia | och we | aah @ ba.) oot mille bla 
Belgium ...} -—/| -—/| - blabla _ db) - b)} -|/ - biab b 
Denmark. . .| —/|a@ -|-|j@b) -| -| -] - b} -|-|-|jab| b 
Finland .. ./ — Biwi — tls oo he aa = —< o wo | &-tie ab 
France... .|a@ biab} -| -|a \|a |\a -—~|abia |a@ |jablabiab 
Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) .| -— |a@ -|-la@ -|-|a -|a - |@ |ablabiab 
Ireland. ...}-| -|-|-|@ abe | of ofa] o.] o.]. — bE @ 
Italy. ....| —-|@b) —-|-/@ {a -/-/|/-|-|]-|]- Ja - lab 
Luxembourg .|-{| -/}-/|/-/|/-/-/|/-/]-/-]-|-j; -—-| -—-|[@bl 6b 
Netherlands .| -j|ab| 6b) -|abia -|-|-|- b| -— |ablab) b 
Norway .. +> -|-|- fa -;[=-]-]| - Sia] alfa b| 8b 
Spain ....}/-/@ -|-|- la —~|o|/-j]—-| —]| = blabi - 
Sweden .. ./ - b} —-|-ja@b)| b) -| -|] - b} —-|-|- fa jab 
Switzerland. .| blabjab| —-|ab| bjab| —|ab\ab| biabia - b 
een ie b} blab) b| —|ab) blab) b) —jabj bj - 
| 





a = Countries between which exchanges were organised in 1952 under special or general governmental arrangem 

+ = Contacts established between the occupational associations of the hotel trade for the organisation of trainee exchanges. 
For details of the information collected by the Office on the activities of these organisations (names and addresses, condi- 

tions of admission, periods of student employment, remuneration, etc.) see the list of international trainee exchanges off-printed 

from Study Abroad, Vol. VI (U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris, 1954). 








trade circles in both sectors to increase the possibilities of protracted 
student employment abroad}, which is increasingly niualied as an 
integral part of a complete training. 

The hotel trade and agriculture are not the only sectors in which 
efforts have been made in the last two years to establish contacts and 
set up networks of bilateral or multilateral exchanges of this kind. The 
1953 inquiry yielded information both on the efforts made and the 
achievements recorded in the exchange of young horticulturists and 
craftsmen, contractors’ sons, young workers in the printing and metal 
trades, young office workers and persons training to be home helps. 
The inquiry also yielded information on exchanges which might profi- 
tably be encouraged as part of the training for various liberal profes- 
sions, for pharmaceutical chemists, veterinary surgeons, medical practi- 
tioners, welfare workers and nurses. 

As regards nursing, very considerable achievements have been re- 
corded in recent years as a result of the work done by the national 
associations affiliated to the International Council of Nurses. 


1 From three to 12 months for agriculture and from six to 12 months for the hotel trade. 


ents. 








TABLE X. 





INTERNATIONAL NURSING EXCHANGES 





VO 

























































































1 Dashes indicate no exchange recorded, asterisks that no information was received by the Council. 





Salaried employment found for foreign nurses Number of 
study programmes 
Country — First period Other First appoint. for foreign 
of em t appoin ts ment nurses 
Member Asso-| ™&™>es a ct — 
ciations 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 1951 | 1952 
Australia 4,071 —_ 4 aa 1 — — 1 1 
Austria 900 3 12 — — — — 2 33 
Belgium 1,280 13 10 —- — 1 — 1 4 
Brazil 620 — — —_— — — — — — 
Canada 29,226; 139 | 232 15 —- 5 8 6 11 
China * * a | * — * a _ Penn 
Cuba * - * x om * * * -_ 
Denmark . 19,641} 126 | 113 _- 16 17 43 74 140 
Finland 8,284 31 35 1 6 3 13 26 12 
Premce ... 3,000 -— 5 _ aa — — 157 28 
Germany (F.R.)| 20,440; — ° — ° — ._i|- ° 
Great Britain 54,220; 363 | 469 64 84 12 22 19 59 | 
Greece . 650 -- — — — —- — — —- 
Haiti 90 * — * — ° — * — 
Iceland 299 25 11 — — 2 2 —_ — 
India 2,525 -- — — — — -— --- --- 
Ireland . 539 — a ao — — — — =| 
Italy fi 1,343 * + * * * * ~ - 
Japan 36,236 * * * * * * * ae 
Korea ‘ 850 * —- * -- * — * — | 
Netherlands 2,901 26 17 — — 3 4 56 55 
New Zealand 3,601; 291 365 — _- — — 5 17 
Norway. . . 7,270| 242 | 292 — 60 — 130 91 44 | 
Philippines . 2,000; — —-| — —!|— -- _ — | 
South Africa 9,787 1 8 — — — — — — | 
S. Rhodesia . 252; — —|— —|/|— — ~- | — | 
Sweden ; 12,743| 339 | 235 41 87 20 86 127 103 | 
Switzerland . 4,300; 226 | 315 — 6a i — 113 66 39 | 
Zr 57; —| — — _- — — — — | 
United States .|173,201; 73) 106 17 39 8 6 5 19 | 
Totals . . 11,898 |2,229 | 138 | 341 71 427 636 565 | 
Countries with National | 
Associate Representa- | 
tion} ; 
Ceylon . 6 . — . — . --- oa 
Chile * a ~ . ~ * * 
Colombia 5 ° ° ° ° ° ° a 
Israel 9 _- —|}— 6 —_ 1 -— 
Jamaica . — +; — a — | * -— 
Lebanon . * * * * * ah ast... * 
Liberia . . * — >; — * — | *® — | 
Luxembourg ° ° ° * . * * e744 
Malaya — . en > Pbiuce . = es | 
Mexico ‘ * * - ia. @ * * . | 
N. Rhodesia —_j;— —!i!—|{—- — — | 
Pakistan . — * — * — * — — 2 
Portugal . — . — ° ~~ . —- a 
Spain . _- -- —|— — — — — | 
Thailand . . * * * * * * * * 
Trinidad ak +) | = | ._ ;— | 
Venezuela * * * * * * * | . | 
| i 
Totals . 15 * . * 6 * | . 4 








112 





1,624 














ORGANISED BY THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES 





































































































| Salaried employment found for own members abroad Number of 
| study programmes 
First period | First appoint- organised for Couey 
| of employment appointments ment prolonged own members abroad 
Member’ Asso- | 
1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | ciations* | 
4 wih’ S + 8 ce — | — |Australia | 
42 39 — —- — “= 5 — | Austria 
6 6 — —- —- — 1 5 | Belgium 
_ — — = -- -- 10 — |Brazil 
12 4 —- — — — — — |Canada 
° _- bd — * — . — |China 
* a *” * + * * * Cuba 
476 459 —- 123 208 233 63 45 | Denmark 
182 120 16 27 50 69 31 24 | Finland 
15 18 1 — 2 -— 2 — | France 
193 * — bd 25 * 43 * | Germany (F.R.) | 
127 152 7 10 2 8 8 28 | Great Britain 
— —- — — — — — | — | Greece 
° 3 . — * 1 . 5 | Haiti 
18 23 2 4 7 2 | 6 | Iceland 
— — — —- —- = 1 11 | India 
eda a aml shies longs = one — | Ireland 
* * + * +. * a * Italy 
* * * * . * * * | Japan 
° — ° — bd — * | — | Korea 
189 168 —- 12 50 8 3 | 2 | Netherlands 
7 5 -- -- 1 8 2 | 2 | New Zealand 
173 144 — 12 — 21 50 52 | Norway | 
— 70 -- — — — — — | Philippines 
10 14 2 1 — — — — | South Africa 
— _ — —_ — —e ome — |S. Rhodesia 
112 83 5 14 2 1 62 79 | Sweden 
52 58 — 8 — 2 5 22 | Switzerland 
— — — — — — — — | Turkey 
6 8 — — — — — 1 | United States | 
1,624 | 1,401 33 209 344 358 288 282 | Totals 
| Countries with | 
| Nat. Ass. Re- | 
| presentation * 
— a ~- ° a . 10 * | Ceylon 
* * * * * * * Chile 
ws ° . ° . * * | Colombia 
— ° -- aa — ~ — | — | Israel 
. 1 ° — . — ° | — | Jamaica 
* + + om * » + + Lebanon | 
° — * — * _ * | 13 | Liberia 
. ° ° . ° . _— * |Luxembourg | 
- * _ * a * _ | * | Malaya 
° - ° ° ° . ° | * | Mexico 
— — — = — _- _. | N. Rhodesia 
- — ad —- ° — | a | Pakistan 
— , — ° -— a 3 | * | Portugal 
1 6 —- —- -- —- 1 | — | Spain 
° ° ? ° . * . | * | Thailand 
a ee — * — * | — | Trinidad 
ad hme Boles ° : . * | * | Venezuela 
1{/ 7] ° . . : 14 | 13 | Totals 
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TABLE XI. TRAINEE EXCHANGES IN AGRICULTURE 
Receiving country 
ro - | § 3 3/2 
3 gis Sf Es/8 SISIEISI B = 21813) 8 3 
ated Cod ad aE Se 
5 
Austria... —-|-| b -|-|a db-| —| —|-|-|-l@ da da BF -|-|-|-|-| - 
Belgium .. —~|}—-|-|-jJ@ }-|-|}-]}] O-|-|-| &]-| b-|-|;-|-|-]| - 
Denmark .. b| — | — Ja bia bia bi bia bia b|-|-|-|a bia B|} BI-|-|-|-/-| 6b 
Finland. .. |-j|a@ jab\-—|a ja |-\a ja bla|—-|-\a bia ja bi—\ajialalalab 
France ... —|a ja bi -—| -—|a b\-ja bia b} -|-|-|a dia bia BF -|-|-|-|-| b 
Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) ja bia ja bla ja b) —|-\a db} —|-|-\a |a@ bia bia bia | -| -|-| -| - 
Iceland .. . ae De fae | we Biel ee | we fal dich ce Fm fie | el eel oh eed ee 
Luxembourg . -/-;/-|-la@ |-/-|-]-/-|-[|-la | -—]| —|-/-|-/-]-] - 
Netherlands . —|- abla |a ba b\-| - \a b\-| b\-\a bia bia bi -| b| -| BJ -| - 
Norway... |-| dja blab) b} -|-| b| -/|-|-/|-lad] Bb} B-|-|-| od -] 6b 
Poland .. . am fim fe igi | me Lede] ee | etl el ah om | | ow [al abel al ato 
Portugal .. mfaefefefejej—| & - [—j—/—) — | — ] — |] —]—/ 7 | . 
Sweden... jab) bia bia bia bla b)-\a bia b| -|-|-| — |a bia BD} -|-|-|-| -]a b 
Switzerland . | b)-—/a bla ja bla bl-jab) bi-\|-|-la bi) - ja b-|-|-|--] 0b 
Turkey... |-/|-|-/]-|-|/-J-|-]-J-|-/-le | -]-|/-/-|-/4-]- 
United 
Kingdom . ab) b blab b bi-\la bl bi-|-|-Ila bia b} —|-|-|-|/-| -| - 
Yugoslavia . j@ |-|-/|-j-la@ |-|-| -/-/|-|-| -/|-]-J-/-|-|4-]- 
Afghanistan . efaefelefemfelal Bo jolalal a | @ | @ jolalal< «l= 
Comees.a-% a es ee ee eee Poe ee ee ee ee pe, og pee ee oe ee 
Chile... ss —~}~mjoml}~—-lt—-lin-j-l - |] —|]/-l-l-l@ om fw fs] el el a el] oe 
Indonesia . . -|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-le jo we tal ae ee eee 
Togoland . . a=foefefef—ef[—|-| & - [—j—/—] — |] — | — || —]~/ 4 =] - 
United States |-|-| dad} b)-|-|-| d/-|-|-lad} B| -|-|-]-|4-|- 
mii | | 















































a = Countries between which exchanges were organised in 1952 under special or general governmental arrangements. 
b = Contacts established between organisations implementing agricultural trainee exchange programmes. 

For details of the information collected by the Office on the activities of these organisations (names and addresses, condi- 
tions of admission, periods of student employment, remuneration, etc.) see the list of international trainee exchanges off-printed 
from Study Abroad, Vol. VI (U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris, 1953-54). 


1 No details of countries. 


It should be observed that the nursing exchanges indicated in table 
X are in many respects more than a mere period of practical instruc- 
tion in a foreign country, though training is one of their principal objec- 
tives. Some exchanges were certainly longer than a normal training 
visit and some nurses took advantage of opportunities for transfers 
that are not open to trainees as a general rule ; in addition, the heading 
“study programmes ” probably includes training courses given princi- 
pally, if not entirely, in a school. 





| 


| United States 


oo 
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These nursing exchanges are nevertheless a particularly striking 
example of what can be achieved in the wider field of employee exchanges 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. Whatever the obstacles in 
the way of increased exchanges of this kind in other occupations and 
economic sectors, it is to be hoped that they will with time be overcome, 
so that this means of spreading knowledge and increasing understanding 
among the nations of the world can become fully effective. 
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Albert Thomas 


“ Albert Thomas—Thirty Years’ Work for Social Reform ” was the 
subject chosen by Mr. B. W. Schaper for his thesis when he took the 
degree of Doctor of Letters and Philosophy. The thesis has now been 
published by the Leyden University Press in a sturdy volume of over 
350 pages. 

Mr. Schaper is a teacher of history at an Amsterdam grammar school. 
That he should be attracted by the figure of Albert Thomas is not 
altogether due to chance, for his own father, a leader of the Netherlands 
Socialist Party who was first elected to Parliament in 1899, had a per- 
sonality resembling that of Thomas in more than one respect. The 
portrait traced by the Netherlands leader P. J. Troelstra ? in his memoirs 
reveals a number of similarities between the two great contemporary 
parliamentary Socialists, and these evidently struck the attention of 
the author when he was writing the present book. Thus inspired by 
filial affection and a strong personal interest in the history of our times, 
Mr. Schaper has used his sound training as a historian to produce a 
biography of the highest class. 

The book is in two parts corresponding with the two phases that 
made up Albert Thomas’ active life: the first deals with the French 
politician, the second with the international “ uncommercial travel- 
ler ’—the earliest of these and perhaps the greatest, the man who was 
appointed to be head of the International Labour Office and impressed 
his personality so firmly upon it that it still bears the stamp today. 

Mr. Schaper is an accomplished historian ; he has drawn his material 
from every available source, talked with friends and contemporaries 
of Albert Thomas and consulted scattered documents. He has succeeded 
in bringing back to life the Socialist leader, the member of parliament 
and the first Director of the International Labour Office, and in showing 
him clearly against the contemporary background—that of France first 
of all (and Germany also), then of Europe and finally against the back- 
ground of the world, which was Albert Thomas’ workplace in the last 
period of his life. Mr. Schaper’s book is thus not only an extremely 
lively biography, it is also a valuable contribution to the social and 
political study of the first 32 years of this century. 

This young historian from the Netherlands has penetrated his 
subject so thoroughly that at times one could believe him to be French. 
His knowledge of recent French history rivals that of Brogan and 


1B. W. ScHarer: Albert Thomas. Dertig Jaar Sociaal Reformisme (Leyden, Universitaire 
Pers, 1953). 


2 P. J. TRoetstra : Gedenkschriften, Part Il (Amsterdam, Querido, 1938), p. 159. 
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Marriott, and parts of his book form a worthy supplement to the picture 
of France’s recent past so realistically presented by Jacques Chastenet.? 

Thanks to Mr. Schaper, Albert Thomas lives again. The biographer 
lifts his hero from the od in the baker’s home at Champigny-sur- 
Marne and follows him to school at the Lycée Michelet and to college. 
Then come his contact with socialism and the influence—on a mind 
already passionately interested in justice—of such men as Paul Des- 
jardins, Lucien Herr, Charles Andler and, later, Jean Jaurés. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to Albert Thomas’ stay in Germany 
in 1902 and the decisive effect that Bernstein’s “ revisionism” had on 
his development. There followed the years of historical and political 
study which were to prepare him for his future work as member of 
parliament, Minister, and Director of the International Labour Office. 

Mr. Schaper defines the position taken by Albert Thomas regarding 
each of the great questions that characterised the political and social 
history of France in the years preceding the First World War. We are 
carried back to the Dreyfus case, the passionate arguments about trade 
unionism, the social reform movement known as Millerandism, the 
struggle of Jaurés against Guesde, the tension between France and 
Germany ; and we learn—often in astonishing detail—how Albert 
Thomas reacted to these problems and to many others with which his 
age was concerned. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book describes Albert 
Thomas’ role as Minister of Munitions in the War Cabinet in 1916-17. 
These pages are crowded with information of the greatest interest on his 
relations with politicians—Briand, Lloyd George, Viviani, Clemenceau, 
nome as the diplomat Paléologue, and the soldiers Joffre, 
Lyautey, Haig and Foch. Mr. Schaper’s considered view that the most 
important contribution made by Albert Thomas to the war effort and 
final victory was his part in the Salonica expedition reveals profound 
research on the author’s part, and will certainly be of the greatest 
interest to historians of the war period. 

Back in opposition, owing to the hazards of political life, Albert 
Thomas did not abandon his reformist views but crystallised them into 
a doctrine that was to direct his career and policy more and more. The 
importance attached by the author to this choice between reform and 
revolution is seen clearly in the quotation from Francois Gaucher with 
which he heads one of his chapters, and which may be paraphrased as 
follows : “ Lenin or Albert Thomas! Was there really anything more 
than empty words behind the protests of those who sought to escape 
from this dilemma ? ” 

The positive position taken by Albert Thomas with regard to social 
progress through co-operation between workers’ and employers’ associa- 
tions was one of the reasons why he was summoned, by the founders of 
the International Labour Organisation, to be its first Director ; and 
Mr. Schaper notes that, ironically, the man who was to breathe life 
into the new agen and become its very incarnation had no part in the 
foundation esheodiiine 

This second part o the book, though not perhaps the more important, 
makes an extremely interesting contribution to the history of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and of the part played by its first Director. Here 
again the author reveals many facts hitherto unknown or forgotten. 


1 J. CHASTENET: Une époque pathétique. La France de M. Falliéres (Paris, Librairie 
Arthéme Fayard). 
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For instance, the reader will learn with some astonishment of the 
decisive part played by Jean Monnet, now President of the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community, in the appoint- 
ment of Albert Thomas as Director. Mr. Schaper seems to have a quite 
particular flair for discovering facts of this kind, rescuing them from 
the threat of permanent neglect and weaving them into the stuff 
of history. 

The author came to Geneva to consult the documents on the spot, 
and he evokes with rare success the atmosphere of the International 
Labour Office in the days of Albert Thomas. In his pages the reader can 
follow the road which the first Director trod from his appointment 
until the time of his sudden death ; we share Albert Thomas’ efforts to 
give the International Labour Office its framework, its organisation 
and its stature ; we see him at the rostrum, pleading for shorter hours 
of work, freedom of association, the right of the Office to deal with 
agriculture ; we see him urging the French Government to recognise 
the power of the International Labour Conference to adopt international 
Conventions, and thus implicitly obtaining for employers’ and workers’ 
delegates the status of plenipotentiaries. In words that betray his 
admiration and affection for his hero (though these do not prevent him 
from pointing out faults and weaknesses on occasion) Mr. Schaper also 
shows Albert Thomas’ interest in everything that touches the life of 
the working man—the co-operative movement, spare-time activities, 
adult education and other subjects. 

And then there are his travels in Europe, America, Russia and the 
East, during which the first Director obtained ratifications of inter- 
national labour Conventions and preached the “ Geneva ideology ”. 
These pages bring out with admirable clarity the extraordinary scope 
of his personal influence on behalf of our institution. 

Edward J. Phelan, one of those who worked most closely with 
Albert Thomas from the earliest days, put on paper during their long 
association a number of sketches which later became a charming book. 
Now Mr. Schaper has given us a portrait that does full justice to the 
personality of his subject. That Albert Thornas’ two principal bio- 
graphers should be an Irishman and a Netherlander is indeed symbolic ; 
both have treated the subject with art and also with affection. 

Mr. Schaper’s work is more than a useful and interesting contribu- 
tion to the political and social history of recent years and the master- 
piece of a distinguished historian ; it is a fine tribute to one of the most 
astonishing men of action of our age—a really great achievement, and 
one that fills a gap that had long been a source of disquiet to all who are 
interested in the International Labour Organisation. 

It is to be hoped that this book soon finds publishers in France and 
the English-speaking countries, where a public keenly interested in 
modern political and social development no doubt awaits it. They will 
not be disappointed. 

Jef RENs. 


1E, J. PHeran: Yes and Albert Thomas (London, Cresset Press, 1936). 
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Publications of the I.L.0O. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-seventh Session, 1954. Report VI(2): Penal Sanctions for Breaches of 
Contract of Employment. Geneva, 1954. 26 pp. 25 cents ; 1s. 6d. 


This second . + on the subject summarises the replies received from 
overnments to the questionnaire contained in the first a 1, ard sets 
orth the conclusions proposed by the Office in the light of these replies. If 

the Conference decides that it is advisable to supplement the Penal Sanctions 
Toteren Workers) Convention, 1939 (No. 65) by new regulations in the 
orm of a Recommendation, the conclusions adopted at its 37th Session will 
be used as a basis for a draft text to be worked out by the Office and sub- 
mitted to the governments with a view to enabling the Conference to take 
final decisions on this question at a later session. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 35. Indigenous Peoples. Living and Working Conditions of 
Aboriginal Populations in Independent Countries. neva, 1953. 
xvili+628 pp. $4; 28s. 

The purpose of this work is to examine the main social and economic 
— of the problem of indigenous peoples in independent countries and to 
indicate the aims, scope and results of the national and international action 
taken to integrate them into the economic life of each country and to im- 
prove their living and working conditions. The report covers indigenous 

ples in the non-colonial countries of the American mainland, particu- 
arly Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico and Peru, where four-fifths of 

American Indians live, as well as Australasia and, to a lesser extent, certain 

southern Asian countries. 

The indigenous problem varies widely from country to country but there 
are features of the problem common to all indigenous peoples even when they 
have, in the past, experienced periods of great economic, social and cultural 
progress. The most salient of these features are their geographical isolation, 
the cultural and linguistic barriers which divide them from the rest of the 
population, their economic backwardness, the mythical concepts underlying 
their social organisation and economic activities, inequality of opportunity 
and the survival of anachronistic economic and land tenure systems that 
prevent them from fully developing their production and consumption and 
contribute to perpetuating their inferior social status. 

The various possible definitions of “ indigenous peoples ” are discussed in 
some detail] in the first part of the book, which also gives an account of the 
numbers, types and geographical distribution of such peoples according to 
various sources. The complex question of definition is left open, however, 
and the report is stated to be “ an analysis of the conditions of life and work 
of the groups commonly described as indigenous, in so far as these conditions 
raise specia] problems requiring special treatment ”. 

Food, housing, health and education each have a special chapter in 
Part II of the book, which also includes a chapter on alcoholism and cocaism 
in South America. Part III covers occupations, the agrarian system, personal 
services, recruitment, vocational training and the protection of handicrafts. 
The last part consists of two chapters, one on the social economic policy 
of governments and the other on international action. 

The report contains numerous maps and illustrations. 


2 See note in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 1, July 1953, p. 89. 
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Other Publications 


General. 


AUBERT DE LA RUeE, E. Les Terres Australes. Collection “ Que Sais-Je ? ”. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. 124 pp. 


CAMPBELL, Olwen W. The Report of a Conference on the Feminine Point of 
View. London, Williams & Norgate Ltd., 1952. 60 pp. 5s. 


CoLonrAL OrFFicE. Introducing East Africa. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1953. 92 pp. 2s. 


Detton, Hervé. L’administration régionale et locale en France. Collection 
“ Que Sais-Je ?”. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. 127 pp. 


Dvorin, Eugene P. Racial Separation in South Africa: An Analysis of 
Apartheid Theory. University of Chicago Press, 1952. xii+256 pp. 
$4.50. 


MARQUAND, Léo. The Peoples and Policies of South Africa. London, New 
York, Cape Town, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
vii+258 pp. 16s. 


Mocu, Jules. Yougoslavie, terre d’expérience. Monaco, Editions du Rocher, 
1953. 340 pp. 


Stmpson, Ruth DeEtte. The Hopi Indians. Los Angeles, Southwest Museum, 
1953. 91 pp. $1. 


Witcus, A. Curtis (editor). The Caribbean : Peoples, Problems and Prospects. 
A Publication of the School of Inter-American Studies. Series One, 
Vol. II. Issued with assistance from the Walter B. Fraser Publication 
Fund. Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1952. xviii+ 240 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


ARDANT, Gabriel. Technique de l’Etat. De la productivité du secteur public. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. 184 pp. 600 francs. 


ARMIJO GALLARDO, José. Precios, salarios, nivel de vida minimo. Prdlogo de 
Luis SAEZ DE IBARRA. Madrid, Instituto Editorial Reus, 1953. 338 pp. 
40 pesetas. 


ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE. 
Charbonnages. Rapport de la mission frangaise de productivité aux 
Etats-Unis, janvier-mars 1952. Paris, Charbonnages de France, 1953. 
138 pp. 


— L’industrie Américaine des Conserves de Légumes et Autres Produits 
A gricoles. Rapport de la mission de productivité aux Etats-Unis, aoft- 
septembre 1951. Paris, Fédération Nationale des Syndicats de Conser- 
veurs de Produits Agricoles, 1953. 240 pp. 


— Matériel et Manutention. Rapport de la mission frangaise de productivité 
aux Etats-Unis, janvier-février 1952. Paris, 1953. 128 pp. 


— Métallurgie des Métaux Non-ferreux. Mission francaise de productivité 

aux Etats-Unis, 28 aofit-20 octobre 1951. Paris, Chambre Syndicale des 
Fondeurs de Plomb ; Chambre Syndicale du Zinc et du Cadmium, 1953. 
103 pp. 
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— Mission des Abrasifs, janvier-jévrier 1952. Paris, Syndicat National des 
Fabricants de Produits Abrasifs et Fédération Nationale des Industries 
Electro-métallurgiques, Electro-chimiques et Connexes, 1953. 100 pp. 


-- ye! ey de la Mission de I’ Industrie Lainiéve Francaise aux Etats-Unis, 
octobre-novembre 1951. Paris, Comité Central de la Laine, 1953. 452 pp. 


BERNARD, Philippe. Economie et sociologie de la Seine-et-Marne, 1850-1950. 
Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 43. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1953. 303 pp. 


BoarD OF TRADE, United Kingdom. Markets in the Caribbean. Report to 
the President of the Board of Trade by the United Kingdom Trade Mission 
to Venezuela, Colombia, The Dominican Republic, Cuba and Mexico, 
November-December 1952. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1953. 
133 pp. 4s. 6d. 


CARIBBEAN CoMMISSION: West Indian Conference, Fifth Session, 1952. 
I. Report of the Secretary-Genera] to Member Governments ; II. Report 
of the West Indian Conference (Fifth Session) ; III. Action taken by the 
Caribbean Commission on the Recommendations of the Fifth Session. 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 1953. iv+131 pp. 

The first secs of this booklet eye the report for the years 1951 and 
1952 of the Secretary-General of the Caribbean Commission to the Govern- 
ments of France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United 
States on the working of the Caribbean Commission and its auxiliary bodies ; 
it includes a summary of the action taken on the recommendations of the 
Fourth Session of the West Indian Conference by the four Governments 
concerned and by the Governments of the territories served by the Commis- 
sion. The second part consists of a report of the Fifth Session of the West 
Indian Conference (November-December 1952) and includes the reports of 
the committees of the Conference and the texts of the recommendations and 
resolutions adopted by the Conference. The third part indicates the action 
taken or proposed by the Commission at a meeting held immediately after 
the Fifth Season of the Conference, on the recommendations adopted at that 
session. 


CLoucn, Shepard B. Histoire Economique des Etats-Unis depuis la Guerre de 
Sécession (1865-1952). Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. 
viii+201 pp. 800 francs. 


DIEBOLD, John. Automation. The Advent of the Automatic Factory. New York, 
Toronto, London, D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 1952. ix+181 pp. $3. 


FEDERATION NATIONALE DES SYNDICATS PATRONAUX DE LA BRANCHE 
TEINTURE ET ApprRETS. Rapport dela Mission Teinture et Appréts sur son 
Voyage aux Etats-Unis, aott-septembre 1951. Enquéte en vue del’accroisse- 
ment de la productivité. Paris, 1952. 175 pp. 


FERNANDEZ-ARIAS, Carlos. Los Movimientos Internacionales de Capital en 
Hispanoamérica y Espatia. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1953. 
107 pp. 


FERRY, Jacques and CHATEL, René. L’Acier. Collection “Que Sais-Je ?”. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. 136 pp. 


A book for the genera] reader dealing mainly with the economic expansion 

of the iron and steel industry. After briefly describing the factors involved in 
roduction, the author examines the main centres of production and the 
international iron and steel market and discusses existing policies with 
ard to steel, with particular reference to private agreements and the 
Schuman Plan. 
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FINANCE CommMIssiIon, India. Report of the Finance Commission, 1952. 
New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1953. 198 pp. 


FLORENCE, P. Sargant. The Logic of British and American Indusiry. A 
Realistic Analysis of Economic Structure and Government. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1953. xiv+368 pp. 


GALBRAITH, John Kenneth. A Theory of Price Control. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1952. vii+81 pp. 


Grosser, Alfred. L’Allemagne de l’Occident, 1945-52. Preface by Edmond 
VERMEIL. Paris, Gallimard, 1953. 340 pp. 680 francs. 


This lively account of post-war developments in Western Germany 
includes a chapter on economic recovery containing interesting comments 
on the system known as Soziale Marktwirtschaft, which may be described as 
a kind of neo-liberalism with social implications. 


GuTTMANN, Henry. Die Rohstoffe unserer Erde. Das materielle und geistige 
Potential der Welt. Berlin, Safari-Verlag, 1952. 476 pp. 


Haynes, William Warren. Nationalization in Practice: The British Coal 
Industry. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, 1953. xviii+ 413 pp. 


HickMAn, W. Braddock. The Volume of Corporate Bond Financing since 
1900. A Study by the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York. 
Princeton, University Press, 1953. xxxi+429 pp. $7.50. 


Hsta, Ronald. Price Control in Communist China. Introduction by Douglas 
S. Paauw. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. iv+96 pp. 
$1.50. 

A study of the price stabilisation programme of the Central People’s 
Government which brought to an end the country’s post-war inflation. The 
author analyses in great detail the fisca] and monetary measures adopted, the 
role of the state trading companies and the Government’s production policy 
in combating inflation. He concludes that “the approach of the Central 
People’s Government to price control differs from that of its predecessors 
essentially in its determination and sense of realism” and that “ this ap- 
proach made it possible to adopt control measures which were directed at 
the basic causes of the hyper-inflation ”’. 


Hutton, Graham. We Too Can Prosper: The Promise of Productivity. 
London, George AJlen and Unwin, Ltd. For the British Productivity 
Council, 1953. 248 pp. 12s. 


This book is an attempt to sum up the main lessons for Britain of the 
66 reports of the Anglo-American Council on Productivity team. Mr. Hutton 
was assisted by Mr. Geoffrey Crowther and by a panel including represent- 
atives of the British Employers’ Confederation, the Federation of British 
Industries and the Trades Union Congress. The result, the author suggests, 
is “ something between the report of a special inquiry and the statement of a 
personal view ”’. 

In the United Kingdom by far the most important way of increasing the 
standard of living of the population is to increase productivity in manufac- 
turing industry. Productivity per man-hour in United States industry is 
from two to five times that in Britain or Western Europe—though measures 
of productivity which relate output to one input factor only, namely labour, 
and ignore differences in such matters as the amount of capital equipment 
per head, raw materials and fuel consumption, do not afford valid compari- 
sons of industria] efficiency in a broader sense. 

Britain’s greatest need, if higher productivity is to be achieved, is for 
more and better capital equipment. In present straitened circumstances 
there are, however, limits to what can be done quickly to modernise and 
expand capital equipment. Even without extensive re-equipment the 
author believes that a 10 to 15 per cent. increase in industrial productivity 
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can be achieved within two or three years, by means of improved organisa- 
tion of work “ without any extra strain on Britain’s resources, human and 
non-human ”. 

For this to be possible, however, an indispensable condition is the closest 

ible co-operation between management and labour. “ The reforms, 
improvements and changes needed . . . represent a breach with the accumul- 
ated rigidities and encumbrances of many decades. For this reason they are 
unlikely to be applied on the scale needed unless they are both devised and 
applied co-operatively by both sides of industry.” Much emphasis is laid, 
too, on the importance of simplification, specialisation and standardisation, 
and of better training, and not least upon better training for management. 
There is no peculiarly American “ secret ” of high productivity ; the principles 
and practices behind it are familiar in Britain but need to be, and can be, 
applied with much more energy and determination. 

A short-term programme for increasing industrial productivity by 10 to 15 
ony cent. in the next three years, mainly by organisational measures, needs to 

followed by a longer-term programme developing these organisational 
measures as integrated parts of a programme for the substantia] expansion 
of productive capita] apparatus per worker. 

Success in carrying out these programmes wil] enable Britain to prosper ; 
but “ unless the rise in productivity occurs every one of Britain’s strategic, 
political and economic problems must become more intractable ”’. 

There is much in this book that will be of interest to others besides 
British readers. The book is, however, badly arranged and very repetitive. 
The author appears to have sacrificed a good deal to a desire to avoid didac- 
ticism. In this he succeeds, but a more logical and systematic treatment 
would have resulted in a much more coherent and lucid book. 


MACHLUP, Fritz. The Political Economy of Monopoly : Business, Labor and 
Government Policies. Baltimore, The Johns wy Press ; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1952. xvi+544 pp. 


In this survey of monopoly in business, governments and trade unions 
the author explains the concept of monopoly, describes various monopolistic 
practices and appraises arguments for and against monopoly. Although he 
gives at times a sympathetic analysis of alleged advantages of monopoly, it 
is Clear that Dr. Machlup is opposed to most monopolistic practices. Separate 
sections of the book dea] with business, government and trade union policies 
that tend to foster monopoly ; the author gives a careful economic descrip- 
tion of each policy and attempts to discuss almost al) known arguments for 
and against each practice—a difficult feat in view of the wide range of 
monopoly practices and the extensive controversy about them. The difficul- 
ty is increased by his admirable predisposition to write in an informa] and 
non-technical style, which tends, however, at times to become rather diffuse. 
Some readers may feel that he has devoted too much space to weak argu- 
ments for monopoly and too little space to more weighty arguments. Schum- 
peter’s arguments, for example, seem to be aJlotted less than ten pages. 

The author believes that, while trade unions may give non-economic 
benefits to the community, there can be no doubt that their action to deter- 
mine wages is fundamentally monopolistic. He reviews the arguments for 
and against labour monopoly and dismisses some, often after a brilliant 
analysis, as logically at fault. Others he holds to be theoretically valid but 
not borne out by the facts of economic life. Apart from his other objections 
to monopoly, Dr. Machlup views trade union pressure for higher wages as a 
threat to successful] ful] employment policy. He is inclined to favour govern- 
ment regulation of wages according to rules, somewhat on the lines suggested 
in A. P. Lerner’s Economics of Employment, whereby rea] wages are permitted 
to rise more rapidly where there are labour shortages, but less rapidly where 
there is unemployment. “ The trade unions, losing their collective bargain- 
ing functions, should assume new functions in administering, supervising 
and enforcing the rules, especially in the necessary ‘local wage boards ’.” 
But such a programme may not be acceptable to trade unions. 
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“If governmental wage regulation according to sound principles is 
impossible or unacceptable ; if self-restraint of trade unions is contrary to all 
reasonable expectations ; if the monopoly power of trade unions has become 
so great that the wage structure is badly distorted and the wage level stead- 
ily pushed up far in excess of the rise of productivity, it is imperative to 
search for means and ways of reducing the monopoly power of trade unions 
without impairing their non-wage functions.” Dr. Machlup believes that 
the alleged monopoly power of trade unions could be substantially reduced 
by limiting contro] to workers in particular firms. Such a policy would, 
however, need to be accompanied by measures to reduce the size of firms. 
“If the control] of trade unions were limited to the workers of individual 
firms or to workers in particular areas (e.g., states) and if inter-union com- 
bination were prevented, the monopoly power of unions would certainly be 
much reduced. Limitations of the size of unions would, however, be ineffect- 
ive in industries dominated by a few giant firms. In these industries labour 
unions comprising ‘ only ’ the workers of individual firms would still have 
the power to monopolise the industry and incidentally to paralyse the 
economy. Hence, if we are serious about the prevention of inordinate 
monopoly power and excessive concentration of power in private hands, the 
size of corporate combines would have to be cut down together with the size 
of labour combinations.” 

While many readers may doubt whether Dr. Machlup’s views on economic 
policy are desirable in principle or feasible in practice, they will certainly 
find his book interesting and provocative. 


Macuviup, Fritz. The Economics of Sellers’ Competition : Model Analysis 
of Sellers’ Conduct. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. xx-+582 pp. 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDusTRY, India. Report of the Working 
Party for the Cotton Textile Industry. Delhi, Manager. of Publications, 
1952. 613 pp. 14 rupees 10 annas ; 23s. 


The Indian cotton textile industry is subject to periodic governmental 
inquiries. This report is by a working party appointed in 1950 in pursuance 
of a resolution passed by the Standing Committee of the Central Advisory 
Council of Industries set up by the Government of India. 

The terms of reference of the working party included an examination 
of measures to improve the efficiency of labour management and to achieve 
rationalisation of the industry. While the report contains an excellent 
account of the historical and recent developments in the industry, the main 
interest naturally centres round its conclusions and recommendations. One 
of the main problems dealt with is in regard to the question of making 
a scientific assessment of workload, and the working party has recommended 
for the purpose the appointment of a panel of experts approved by both 
management and Jabour unions. The fact that the establishment of normal 
workloads will facilitate rationalisation (on which there seems to be ee- 
ment by both sides of the industry) has been recognised, and the working 
party relies on the agreement arrived at in Delhi in 1951 to solve the vexed 
question of providing employment to those displaced owing to rationalisation. 

The working party also makes a number of recommendations designed 
to increase the efficiency of management, improve the organisation of the 
industry as a whole, modernise textile machinery and develop better indus- 
trial relations. 

An appendix contains a highly useful factual survey of the industry in 
the various centres, submitted by the technical subcommittee of the worki ng 
party. The discussions on the discrepancies in the wage structure reveal 
in the Ahmedabad survey and on the condition of machinery and equipment 
in the Bombay survey are particularly revealing. 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDusTRY, India. Report of the Official Team 
on the Tea Industry. New Delhi, 1952. 89 pp. 1 rupee 12 annas ; 2s. 6d. 
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Roya INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. World Production of Raw 
Materials. Information Papers No. 18. London, New York, 1953. 
viii+104 pp. 7s. 6d. 


RUBINSTEIN, G. L., Gocor, B. I., Kutrxow, A. G., and Mosxkwin, W. I. 
Die Okonomik des Sowjethandels. General editor M. M. Liriz. Translated 
from Russian into German by W. FICKENSCHER. Berlin, Verlag Die 
Wirtschaft GmbH, 1953. 640 pp. DwM. 8. 


STATSMINISTEREN, Norway. Om et langtidsprogram for 1954-1957, St. meld. 
nr. 62 (1953), Oslo, 1953. 328 pp. 


Presents the economic Jong-term programme laid down by the Norwegian 
Government for the period 1954-57. 


Worswick, G. D. N., and Apy, P. H. ae The British Economy, 
1945-1950. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952. 621 pp. 


This symposium of essays, most of them by university economists, 
provides a full account, appraisal and wee of the salient facts of the 
t-war economic situation in the United Kingdom. The period covered, 
945-50, extends from the termination of hostilities to the end of Marshall 
Aid, a period of reconstruction and recovery which also encompassed the 
legislation of major economic importance introduced by the Labour Govern- 
ment. The essays are divided into six parts devoted respectively to the 
national income ; the structure and situation of the British economy at the 
end of the war ; economic developments and policies ; the social services ; 
industrial organisation and policies ; and Britain’s economic relations with 
other areas and countries. Of particular interest to readers concerned with 
labour questions are the essays on industrial relations, manpower, the loca- 
tion of industry, the social services and productivity. Numerous statistical 
— and a detailed up-to-date bibliography are provided, as well as an 
index. 


Statistics. 


Conno.tiy, T. G., and Stuckin, W. An Introduction to Statistics for the 
Social Sciences. London, Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd., 1953. vii+154 pp. 
16s. 


DANDEKAR, V. M. Report om the Poona Schedules of the National Sample 
Survey, 1950-51. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
1953. viii+223 pp. 6 rupees ; 9s. 


HANSEN, Morris H., Hurwitz, William N., and Mapow, William G. Sample 
Survey Methods and Theory. Vol. 1 : Methods and Applications ; Vol. II : 
Theory. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman & 
Hall, Limited, 1953. xxii+638 and xiii+332 pp. 


Oxntsson, Ingvar. On National Accounting. Stockholm, Konjunktur- 
institutet, 1953. vii+353 pp. 18 kronor. 

A systematic study of the conceptual and practical problems of national 
income statistics and of national accounts in general. An extensive survey 
of the principa] approaches to the problem of national accounting is followed 
by a detailed methodological and statistical analysis of Swedish data. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 
Arnot, R. Page. The Miners : Years of Struggle. A History of the Miners’ 


Federation of Great Britain (from 1910 onwards). London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1953. 567 pp. 35s. 
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DIETEREN, Remigius (Father). Mens en Mijn. Een halve eeuw strijd, 
groei en bloei van de Nederlandse Katholieke Mijnwerkersbond, Heerlen, 
1953. 342 pp. 

A history of the Netherlands Catholic Mineworkers’ Union, published on 
the occasion of its 50th anniversary. 


TorFr, Selwyn H. Collective Bargaining. Negotiations and Agreements. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
ix+323 pp. $5.50. 


Management. 


Boat, Gunnar, and WESTERLUND, Gunnar. Arbetssociologi. Arbetsbetin- 
gelsey och matmetoder. Stockholm, Tidens Férlag, 1953. 277 pp. 19.50 
kronor (paper) and 24 kronor (cloth). 

In this book the authors have collected and discussed critically the 
investigations and genera] theories on industria] psychology and sociology 
found in recent literature on the subject. The book consists of two main 
parts, the first dealing with the job, the second with the work group. In 
the first part the authors discuss such items as job description, time-and- 
motion studies, merit rating and job rating, the Hanman analysis of job 
requirements, psychological tests, judgments and evaluations, interviewing 
technique, interests and attitudes and the genera] problem of measurement 
techniques within these fields. 

Starting from the situation of a job-seeker, the authors discuss in the 
second part the adaptation of the employee to his work group through a 
critical review of such well-known studies as the Hawthorn experiments, 
W. F. Whyte’s study of the Newton Restaurant, and the Tavistock Institute 
research on the Glacier works. The book ends with a discussion of retraining 
and release of workers, efficiency, exertion and fatigue. 


FRASER, John Munro. Leadership in the Factory. The Supervisor’s Guides, 
No. 1. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1953. iv+59 pp. 


Hatsey, George D. Supervising People. Revised edition. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1953. x+238 pp. $3. 


LawsHE, C. H. and others. Psychology of Industrial Relations. New York, 

Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. vii+350 pp. 

A survey of the contributions of industrial psychology to our knowledge 
of efficient ways of attaining production goals while bringing personal 
satisfaction to those involved. 

The book is addressed primarily to present and potential managerial 
personne]. It attempts to collect and integrate the contributions of psycho- 
logy in general, and industria] psychology in particular, and to present 
certain conclusions in a form comprehensible to readers with no previous 
study in this field. 


RIEGEL, John W. Executive Development : A Survey of Experience in Fifty 
American Corporations. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1952. 
vi+369 pp. $6. 


Migration, 


Bez Finot, Vincencio. Venezuela. Informaciones ttiles para los emi- 
grantes. Caracas, Ingrana, C.A. 199 pp. 

Published under the auspices of the National Agrarian Institution, this 
book is intended for persons who wish to migrate to Venezuela. It gives 
data on the physical and political geography of the country, its history, 
population, economic structure, financial and currency systems, transport 
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and communications, and social and labour legislation. It also gives the 
minimum daily wages in the most important towns and the prices of the 
chief articles of consumption. 

Details are also provided of the legislation concerning immigration, with an 
account of the concessions made to immigrants and the formalities necessary 
for entering the country. The legislation respecting agrarian reform is also 
mentioned, with a summary account of the practical work of the 
National] Agrarian Institution in agriculture and settlement. There are 
numerous illustrations, maps and statistics. 


Moss, John. Child Migration to Australia. London, H.M. Stationery 

Office, 1953. iv+50 pp. 2s. 

During a private visit to Australia the author of this report visited all 
the approved institutions where children emigrating from Great Britain 
are received. After an account of the statutory provisions governing child 
migration and an account of selection, travelling and reception arrangements, 
the author discusses a number of problems and draws up certain recommen- 
dations concerning case histories and reports, age of migration, inspection 
of institutions, types of institution, staffing, ablution and sanitary arrange- 
ments, living conditions in the “ grouped cottage homes ”’, contacts with 
the outside world, legal adoption, employment and after-care and the 
migration of youths. 

Appendices contain statistics and a list of institutions approved for the 
reception of child and youth migrants. Between 1947 and 1951, 2,118 
British children and youths have been introduced to Australia by approved 
welfare institutions. 


SPACHNER, Frantz. La Condition Légale des Etrangers en France. Paris, 

1953. 99 pp. 

The purpose of this book is to explain to foreigners in France their rights 
and duties. It is divided into four parts dealing respectively witb political 
rights and obligations; public rights (entry, stay, practice of a gainful 
occupation, movements, exit) ; private rights ; and special questions (notably 
stateless persons, refugees, commercial companies, foreign a etc.). 
Finally extracts are given from the French Nationality e regarding 
nationality and nationalisation. 


VERNANT, Jacques. The Refugee in the Post-War World. Introductory 
note by G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, High Commissioner for Refugees. 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1953. xvi+827 pp. 45s. 

This study contains the results of an inquiry undertaken on the initiative 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and with the assist- 
ance of the Rockefeller Foundation by a team led by Mr. Jacques Vernant. 
After discussing the meaning of the term “ refugee ” and setting forth the 
problem arising from the presence of refugees in the world, the author lists 
the international organisations that are or have been concerned with them 
and describes the different categories of refugees : Russian, Armenian and 
Spanish refugees ; victims of Nazi or Fascist oppression ; and war and post- 
war refugees. A description of the legal and administrative position is then 
given and of the economic and social situation of refugees in a number of 
countries of Europe, the MiddJe East, America and Australasia. The book 
—_= with a study of the refugee problem in India, Pakistan, Shanghai and 

orea. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, United States. The 
Operation of a Local Program of Trade and Industrial Education, with 
Emphasis on Improving Instruction through Supervision. Vocational 

Division Bulletin No. 250. Planned, compiled and edited by William P. 

Loomis. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1953. ix+166 pp. 45 cents. 
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Deals in general terms with all aspects of vocational training as 


organised in the various states of the United States. Planning, adminis- 
tration, supervision, instruction and teachers’ training are covered. 
While old and tried methods are included, the newer ri pal of manage- 


ment and supervisory training, personne] problems, etc., are given 
a prominent place. In addition, the duties of superintendents of schools, 
local directors of vocational training, school principals and teachers are 
given in detail as they apply under the state administrations. 


Social Security. 


ARNALDOS JIMENO, Pedro. Estudio Comparado del Seguro de Invalidez y 
Muerte y de su Posible Implantacién en Espafia. Madrid, Instituto 
Nacional de Previsién, 1952. xiii+319 pp. 


Bipewy, Fouad el. The a py of Social Security in Egypt. Cairo, 

Ministry of Social Affairs, 1953. xv-+147 pp. 

This thesis for a research degree in Columbia University traces the 
history of social development in Egypt up to 1951 ; it deserves to be widely 
read by both Eastern and Western students of the problems of social security 
in underdeveloped countries. During the Middle Ages peculiar taxes and 
foundations were created in order to express the charitable injunctions of 
Islam, but these disappeared or decayed about 1500. After four centuries 
of decline Egypt began in the present century, and especially in the thirties, 
to develop on the one hand a system of labour legislation and on the other 
a variety of private charitable agencies. The Ministry of Social Affairs, 
founded in 1939, soon began to create a network of rural social centres, 
which are generally considered to be model institutions for the promotion 
of village welfare through guided self-help. In 1950 the Social Security 
Act was passed for the purpose of providing non-contributory pensions for 
the aged, the disabled and widows and orphans. This measure, which must 
rely on adequate support from taxation, is sure, if it succeeds, to exercise 
an influence on the social security policy of many countries whose economic 
and social conditions resemble those of Egypt. 


Buck, George B. ; BrEGEL, Herman C. ; St. JoHn, John B. ; FELLERs, Wil- 
liam W. ; Bomar, Fleming ; MARSHALL, A. D. ; FisHER, Austin M. ; and 
Editorial Staff of the Bureau of National Affairs. Pensions and Profit 
Sharing. Washington, BNA Incorporated, 1953. viii+272 pp. 


This book is intended to provide business executives with general back- 
ground information on the technique of planning, establishing and operat- 
ing industrial pension schemes in the United States. It describes the main 
features of present-day schemes and shows the various choices to be made 
in designing or altering a pension plan. The tax problems incident to the 
adoption of a pension scheme are discussed from the point of view of the 
employer, the employee and the fund itself. The book also deals with 
methods of administration and finance and with pension costs and cost 
experience, and contains chapters on deferred profit-sharing plans, bar- 
gaining on pensions and the human relations of pension planning. 


FEDERATION NATIONALE DES ORGANISMES DE SECURITE SOCIALE, FEDE- 
RATION NATIONALE DE LA MUTUALITE FRANCAISE, UNION NATIONALE 
DES CAISSES D’ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES ET UNION DES CAISSES CEN- 
TRALES DE LA MUTUALITE AGRICOLE. La protection sociale en France. 
Paris, 1953. 71 pp. 

Published on the occasion of the 11th General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association (Paris, 7-16 September 1953), this 
booklet gives a brief survey of social security in France. It contains many 
excellent photographs of French social security and welfare institutions. 
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In1ovici, Jean. L’aide aux familles en Scandinavie. Collection Informations 
sociales, Paris, Union nationale des. caisses d’allocations familiales, 
1953. 133 pp. 275 francs. 


A study of the different measures adopted in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries to promote family welfare—marriage loans, housing subsidies and 
housing programmes, maternity aid and maternity allowances, family 
allowances, school meals, tax uction for large families, training in house- 
hold science, the improvement and standardisation of household equipment, 
counselling in home economics, operation of nursery schools and day nur- 
series, etc. 


MizEr, Horst. Die Volkslebensversicherung in Grossbritannien (Industrial 
Assurance), in den Vevreinigten Staaten von Amerika (Industrial Life 
Insurance) und in Deutschland. Verdffentlichungen des Seminars fiir 
Versicherungslehre der Universitat Kéln. Vol. 7. Edited by W. Rohr- 
beck. Weissenburg/Bayern, René Fischer-Verlag, 1953. 154, pp. 


MINISTRY OF SocIAL AFFAIRS, Finland. Social Legislation and Work in 
Finland. Helsinki, 1953. 189 pp. 


This new and revised edition of the book with the same title published 
in 1949 deals with the different social and labour welfare measures adopted in 
Finland concerning social security, workers’ protection, industrial relations, 
the labour market and unemployment policy, housing, population policy, 
anti-alcoholic measures, etc. One chapter is devoted to Finland’s partici- 
pation in international collaboration in the field of labour and social welfare 
and another to expenditure on social welfare in Finland. 


Nowak, Albert ; TESCHNER, Hellmut ; HELLER, Viktor ; WycHERA, Hans, 
and GABLER, Hans (editors). Sozialversicherungsrechtliche Entschei- 
dungen, Vol. I, No. 1-2257. Vienna, Manzsche erlags- und Univer- 
sitatsbuchhandlung, 1953. xvi+484 pp. 120 schillings (paper), or 
132 schillings (cloth). 


ROEHRBEIN, Erich. Rechtsfragen aus dey Privat- und Sozialversicherung. 
Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Versicherungswissenschaft an der Uni- 
versitat K6ln. Berlin, Duncker & Humbolt, 1953. 164 pp. 


SorsBy, Max (editor). The National Health Service. A Guide for Practition- 
evs. Foreword by Sir Allen DaLey. Edinburgh, London, E. & S. Living- 
stone Ltd., 1953. xii+267 pp. 12s. 6d. 


This is an up-to-date guide to the National Health Service. The chapters 
are written by persons particularly well acquainted with the matter treated, 
all of whom participate in the service, either as practitioners or as members 
of one of the bodies administering it. Each chapter is in itself a model of 
clarity and conciseness without sacrifice of precision. 

Intended as a guide for practitioners, this book will also serve to make 
the national health service familiar to the layman, who will realise how 
much the success of this great enterprise d ds on the co-operation 
(mostly honorary) of those concerned at the east lard. 


TROCLET, Léon-Eli. La premiéve expérience de sécurité sociale. Liége : Décret 
po eae de 1813. Brussels. Editions de la Librairie Encyclopédique, 
1953. 89 pp. 


Mr. Troclet here describes the events, discussions and negotiations that 
led up to the establishment of an official provident fund for miners in the 
Liége coalfields in 1813. There had been serious accidents in the mines in 
the preceding years, and the fund owed its origin to the concern of 
certain of the authorities for the victims of these disasters and their 
families. Established by law, financed on a tripartite basis by employers, 
employees and the State, it provided benefits in specified contingencies to 
its members and their dependants. The author points out that, although 
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private and voluntary funds had previously been set up to provide for the 
welfare of miners, the Liége fund of 1813 is the first, at least in Belgium, 
that can be classified as a social security institution, and that many of the 
problems which confronted those who framed its rules still concern legislators 
in the field of social security. 


Living Conditions, 
CONFEDERAZIONE GENERALE DELL’INDUSTRIA ITALIANA. L’industria 
italiana per i suoi operai. Rome, 1953. 271 pp. 

An account of the achievements of industrial undertakings in the fields 
of vocational training, education, recreation, housing, camps for recuperation 
and rest, assistance for children, safety, the improvement of workplaces 
and works and other welfare services. Numerous photographs are included, 
and an | ¢ apr list of undertakings and employers’ associations 
prominent in these fields. 


INSTITUTO INTERNACIONAL AMERICANO DE PROTECCION A LA INFANCIA. Pri- 
mer Seminario Nacional de Proteccién a la Infancia: Programa, Trabajos, 
Conclusiones y Recomendaciones, Setiembre 29 a Octubre 19, de 1952. 
Quito, Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 1953. 176 pp. 


KOMMUNAL- OG ARBEIDSDEPARTEMENTET, Norway. Imnnstilling fra Komiteen 
for analyse av byggekostnader. Oslo, 1953. 232 pp. 


A report of a small committee set up in Norway in 1950 to investigate the 
high cost of building and to suggest measures for a reduction of the costs. 

Because of the many-sided character of the task the committee did not 
find it possible to formulate measures for a complete rationalisation of the 
building industry in a short time, since progress in this direction must 
necessarily be slow and continuous. However, the committee has attempted 
to gather together all the problems and to point to a number of specific 
questions that could usefully be studied further. 

The appendices include a survey of costs for 23 apartment buildings and 
information corcerning the prices of lumber and other building materials, 
the length of building time, trade union organisations, collective agreements 
and wages in the building industry ; there is also a cost study of a selected 
type of house in various parts of the country. 


Mack, Robert T. Raising the World’s Standards of Living. The coordination 
and effectiveness of Point Four, United Nations Technical Assistance, 
and related programs. Foreword by Quincy WricHTt. New York, The 
Citadel Press, 1953. xviii+285 pp. $4. 

This is a research study of the problems of co-ordination of the different 
programmes of technical assistance for the benefit of the underdeveloped 
countries. The author gives a short history of the growth of the concept of 
“ international aid to underdeveloped countries ” in its contemporary 
sense and describes in detail the mechanism of the existing programmes of 
technical assistance administered by the United Nations and the specialised 
agencies as well as of those carried out bilaterally and through special 
arrangements under the auspices of the Organization of American States and 
the Colombo Plan. The problem of co-ordination is analysed from a variety 
of standpoints, including co-ordination at the international and regional 
levels, co-ordination within the aid-giving and aid-receiving countries, and 
co-ordination at the various stages of planning and implementation. Al- 
though the study deals only with the situation prevailing up to June 1950 
and several important developments affecting the administrative organisa- 
tion and financial situation of the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance of the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies have taken 
place since then, the author has some very pertinent comments to make 
a the possible ways of making the existing co-ordination more 
effective. 
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NUFFIELD FOUNDATION AND COLONIAL OFFICE. African Education : A Study 
of Educational Policy and Practice in British Tropical Africa. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. xii+187 pp. 8s. 6d. 


This study consists of two parts of Yorn differing character. The first 
comprises the reports of two missions which in 1951 visited British West 
Africa and British East Africa and Central Africa under the auspices of 
the Nuffield Foundation to‘ study and report on educational problems 
generally. The second part is an analysis of the discussions of a Conference 
on African Education held at Cambridge in September 1952 which took 
these two reports as a basis for discussion. The Conference was attended by 
a number of representatives from British African territories as well as by 
persons from the United Kingdom responsible for or concerned with educa- 
tional policy in these territories. The introduction to the study explains 
that, though problems of technical and vocational education had recently 
been the subject of much concern in British African territories, they had 
not been included within the terms of reference of the visiting missions or of 
the Conference, since they had been the subject of separate study and 
report by the Adviser on Technical Education to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 


Agriculture. 


ALLEN, H. B. Rural Reconstruction in Action: Experience in the Near and 
Middle East. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1953. 
xviii+ 204 pp. $3.50. 


In this survey of rural development projects in the Near and Middle East 
the author emphasises that a well-rounded programme of rural reconstruc- 
tion, though starting with rye ay improvement, must eventually 
“ take in all aspects of village life—sanitation, health, education and, finally, 
home management ”. Training in better farming methods should be given 
to the young in their own villages rather than in “ organised agricultural 
schools, which frequently have little resemblance to the villagers’ own native 
environment ”. Farm schools should be organised with caution. The book 
ends with a recognition of the importance of the wider problems arising 
from outmoded systems of land tenure. 


BaupDuHulIn, Fernand. Economique agraire. Cours professé a l'Université de 
Louvain. Cinquiéme édition refondue. Louvain, Institut de Recherches 
Economiques et Sociales, 1953. 248 pp. 100 francs. 


FEUERSTACK, Kathe. Das landliche Bildungswesen als gesellschaftliche Auf- 
=. Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozialfragen, Vol. 8. Hannover, Verlag 
. & H. Schaper, 1953. 197 pp. 


FIsHER, Lloyd H. The Harvest Labor Market in California. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. xi+183 pp. $4.50. 


The agricultural labour force in California is mainly employed in the 
harvesting of fruit and vegetables, and the highly seasonal and migratory 
nature of the employment has given rise to a number of reports and inquiries. 
Mr. Fisher presents here an economic analysis of the problem ; after exam- 
ining supply and demand factors, he describes in turn the various systems 
of labour contracting, wage fixing by employers and governmental wage 
fixing. In a concluding chapter the author maintains that so far neither 
private nor governmental agencies have been able to develop a successful 
se gs for dealing with migratory labour problems in California, 

gely because of the weak bargaining power of the workers. The greatest 
hope, he thinks, is a long-term one : the elimination, through further mecha- 
nisation, of the jobs on which the workers depend and the transfer of workers 
from agricultural to industrial labour markets. In the meantime advantage 
should be taken of any reform measures that offer hope of real achievement. 
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Jornt LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK PROB- 
LeMs. Special Report on Farm Labor in California. San Francisco, 
Senate of the State of California, 1953. 63 pp. 


This brief report summarises information on farm labour utilisation in 
California in recent years and forecasts labour demand in 1953. This leads 
to a statement concerning the recruitment of Mexican nationals for seasonal 
employment on Californian farms. The appendix, which is longer than the 
text itself, contains useful data on monthly labour requirements for the 
different crops in different of the state, estimated labour requirements 
in 1955 compared with 1950, extracts from federal legislation concerning the 
recruitment of Mexican nationals and a standard work contract for Cali- 
fornia. 


MINISTERE DE L’ACTION SOCIALE ET DU TRAVAIL, Viet-Nam. Code du 
travail des entreprises agricoles. Saigon, 1953. 195 pp. 40 piastres. 


MINISTERE DEs CoLontEs, Belgium. Contribution a l’Etude du Probléme de 

l’Economie Rurale Indigéne au Congo Belge. Communications présentées 

ar la Délégation belge 4 la Conférence africaine de l’Economie rurale 

indigéne (Jos, Nigérie, 17-24 Nov. 1949). Brussels, Services de l’Agri- 

culture du Ministére des Colonies et du Gouvernement Général du Congo 
belge, 1952. 267 pp. 

In 1952 the Belgian Ministry of the Colonies decided to collect and publish 
the various papers produced by a group of officials in the Belgian Congo for 
submission to the African International Conference on Indigenous Rural 
Economy which met in Jos (Nigeria) from 17 to 24 November 1949. This 
collection has now appeared under the above title. 

The scope and significance of the collection can be seen from the subject 
of the first paper, which discusses the future of the indigenous peasant 
population in the Belgian Congo—whether the peasants can continue to 
live on their land and still earn a decent living, or whether they will go to 
swell the ever-growing ranks of the industrial and urban proletariat. It is 
evident that if the peasant is to be induced to remain he must be offered 
reasonable prospects. He needs an assurance that the fertility of his land 
will be maintained and subsequently bettered ; he must also be given an 
opportunity of expanding his production through modern technical facilities 
—a problem of the greatest interest to the I.L.O. An Office report on mi- 
grant workers in underdeveloped countries has recently been sent to govern- 
ments with a questionnaire on this very subject of the stabilisation of workers 
both in their areas of origin and their places of employment. 

The other papers, on such subjects as educational work in rural areas, 
and agricultural credit and co-operatives for indigenous workers, give a clear 
description of the action taken in the Belgian Congo in these different fields 
and an idea of the results obtained. 


ODHNER, Clas-Erik. Jordbruket vid ful sysselsdtining. Ystad. Kooperativa 
forbundets bokférlag, 1953. 271 pp. 14.50 kronor. 


Stamp, L. Dudley. Our Undeveloped World. London, Faber and Faber, 1953. 
187 pp. 18s. 


The most interesting parts of this stimulating work deal with the relative 
agricultural productive capacities of different parts of the world, with 
particular reference to the population that they could support at an adequate 
nutritional standard. Attention is also directed to various criteria of farmin 
efficiency. The author comes to the conclusion that the underdeveloped 
areas are the temperate countries of recent settlement and suggests that 
with further nag ay of these lands the world could support a much 
greater population than it does at present. 


1 International Labour Conference, 37th Session, 1954, Report V (1) : Migrant Work- 
ers (Underdeveloped Countries) (Geneva, 1953). A note on the report appeared in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1953, p. 435. 
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TrOsCHER, T. and others. Die Landjfamilie. Schriftenreihe fiir lAndliche 
Sozialfragen, Vol. 9. Hannover, Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1953. 138 pp. 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, United Kingdom. A Survey of Agricultural, 
Forestry and Fishing Products in the United Kingdom and their Utilisation. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1953. vi+141 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Co-operation. 


HASSELMANN, Erwin. Consumers’ Co-operation in Germany. Hamburg, 
eres deutscher Konsumgenossenschaften m.b.H., 1953. 
73 pp. 
ed in connection with the 50th anniversary (May 1953) of the 
Cen Union of German Consumers’ Co-operative Societies, this booklet 
provides a useful survey of the present position and problems of consumers’ 
co-operation in Germany, seen in the light of its own historical development 
and of the external factors conditioning its structure and activities. A 
substantial and illuminating section is devoted to the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of consumers’ co-operation in Germany after the last war. 


INTERNATIONALE PROFESSOREN-KONFERENZ UBER DAS GENOSSENSCHAFTS- 
WESEN, 7.—11. Oktober 1952, im Genossenschaftlichen Seminar Freidorf 
bei Basel. Aktuelle Genossenschaftsprobleme. Basle, A. Francke A.G., 
Berne, 1953. 227 pp. 


Naik, K.N. The Co-operative Movement in the Bombay State. Edited by 
C. N. Vaxit. Bombay, The Popular Book Depot, 1953. xv +282 pp. 
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An Introduction to Trade Unionism 
G. D. H. COLE, M.A. 


This book is designed as a text-book of modern trade unionism in Great 
Britain. It deals mainly with British trade unions, but makes comparisons 
with the movement in other countries, and describes its international orga- 
nisation, describes the functions of shop stewards and consultative com- 
mittees, the problems of trade union government and internal democracy, 
wage policy, and the relations of the trade unions to the State, to the Labour 
Party, and to the problems of control and administration in the nationalised 
industries. 18s. net 


Britain in the World Economy 
Sir DENNIS H. ROBERTSON 


Professor Robertson considers Britain’s physical capital and concludes 
that we have scarcely yet fully restored its pre-war level, although our 
effort has not been deplorably bad. There is here a most illuminating 
comparison of Britain’s inter-war problem with her problem today. A book 
for businessmen, students and the informed general public. 7s. 6d. net 
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fifty study groups. It offers suggestions for solving the main problems of 
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A resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations on 19 March 1951 invited the International 
Labour Organisation to co-operate with the Council in the earliest 
possible establishment of an Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour. 
The Committee was requested to determine the extent to which 
systems of forced or corrective labour are employed as a means 
of political coercion and on such a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given country. The Committee began 
by making a survey of the problem based on the replies of govern- 
ments to a questionnaire, the documents and evidence which had 
been placed before the Economic and Social Council and relevant 
information submitted by organisations and private individuals. 
The conclusions of the Committee are based on a study of the 
information derived from the survey together with other documenta- 
tion including in particular the texts of laws and regulations. 
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The work of the I.L.O. in regard to vocational rehabilitation 
of the disabled is being brought to a culmination with the placing 
of this question on the agenda of the Conference for double dis- 
cussion with a view to the drafting of international regulations. 
The Office has prepared a preliminary report analysing the law and 
practice in the different countries, together with a questionnaire 
addressed to governments. 
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